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Notes AND CLIPPINGS. 


STRONG, but, we fear, hopeless effort is being made in 
H Boston to prevent the removal of the Park Street Church, 

which has been sold by its owners. This church, which 
was built in 1810, is said to have been designed by an English 
architect, named Banner, and is a very pretty specimen of the 
best architecture of the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Unfortunately, the land on which it stands is now of great 
value. It was sold by the church for a million and a quarter, 
and, probably, could not be repurchased for less than a million 
and a half; so that, unless the people of Boston are willing to 
contribute a sum amounting to, at least, ten dollars for each 
family within the city boundaries, which is practically out of 
the question, it will have to be delivered up at the time agreed 
upon. The delivery of the land need not, however, involve 
the delivery of the building, and it would be quite practicable, 
with a little relaxation of the ordinances respecting the moving 
of buildings through the streets, to convey the old church in- 
tact through Park ‘and Beacon Streets to a permanent resting- 
place on the Fens, where the Society is said to contemplate the 
erection of a new church. Even if the Park Street congrega- 
tion should prefer a new building to their old one, there would 
probably be little difficulty in securing a lot and transferring to 
it the old church, to be kept as a public monument. Although 
a monument is, in general, more respectable in the place where 
it was originally erected, it does not lose all its respectability 
by being transferred to another ; and the surroundings of the 
present Park Street Church differ so much from those which 
existed when it was built, when Tremont Street was occupied 
exclusively by dwellings, that the change would be less im- 
portant, particularly as there is no special historical association 
with Park Street Church. Another advantage of moving the 
building would be that it could be freed from the business as- 
sociations involved in letting the basement for stores, which has 
been necessary for many years. ‘To our mind, a church which 
has been utilized in any part for business purposes always has 
a painful air of humiliation and degradation; and the Park 
Street Church, set up on a lot on the Fens, far removed from 
the encroachments of trade, might, as it seems to us, live for 
enother century the beautiful and useful life for which it was 
designed, but which is no longer possible for it in its present 
location. 


HE Bostonian Society, one of the most active and energetic 
of local historical societies, has been stirred by the prospect 
of the demolition of Park Street Church to sugyest that, 

where the removal of ancieut monuments cannot be prevented, 
permanent tablets should be placed to commemorate at least the 
spot where they once stood. A bronze tablet of this sort marks 
the site of the house of John Hancock, and that of the house 
where Wendell Phillips lived; and many more might be set up 
with great advantage, to mark, let us say, the dwellings of 
Everett, Holmes, Prescott, James Freeman Clarke, Phillips 
Brooks, ard others who have made Boston famous. This 
would be a much less expensive mode of commemorating the 
dead than statues or monuments, and in some ways it would be 
equally satisfactory. In fact, we doubt whether one-tenth of 
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the native inhabitants of Boston could tell the names of the 
people who are immortalized by the four monuments on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, or the five on the Public Garden, owing 
partly to the general indifference of the American public to 
works of art and partly to the insignificance of position of 
all these works except the Washington statue in the Public 
Garden, and still more, perhaps, to the want of any connection 
between the monuments and their situation. 


J HE Leif Ericsson statue, for instance, one of the cleverest 
and most interesting figures in America, and very well 
placed in that it attracts attention from a distance, is a 

little absurd in the middle of Commonwealth Avenue, where 
the bold viking is made to appear in the act of setting sail across 
a basin about ten feet in diameter, and summoning to witness 
his feat the automobiles which form the nearest visible repre- 
sentatives of the other ships of his squadron. A much better 
position for this charming monument would be a little farther 
west, at the Charlesgate, where the Norseman and his boat 
could be placed at least in sight of the water. Beyond the 
Charlesgate, both westerly, at the junction of Commonwealth 
Avenue, Beacon Street and Brookline Avenue, and, southerly, 
around the Fens, are many magnificent sites for monuments, 
which should be at once set apart, and reserved for works to 
which they are suited. One of the most imposing sites on the 
Fens, that in the axis of Boylston Street, is already occupied 
disadvantageously by the Boyle O'Reilly monument, which, 
although it would be very attractive in one of the “ islands” 
farther down the Fenway, where it would be seen from a short 
distance, is dwarfed by the vastness of the space around it in 
its present location, at the same time that an admirable site for 
an obelisk, or monument a hundred feet high, is rendered un- 
available. Another excellent position for, at least, two large 
groups is afforded in the spaces on each side of the Westland 
Entrance to the Fens, to which Mr. Lowell’s fountains give a 
beautiful introduction; and the Huntington Entrance, with its 
sheet of water in the middle, could hardly be improved as a 
site for a large and lofty monument. in the axis of the Entrance, 
with the water as a foreground. Unless these splendid sites, 
unsurpassed, perhaps, in any city in the world, are soon re- 
served for their proper uses, they will be irretrievably spoiled, 
and the opportunities which they offer will be thrown away. 





J HE profession of endilaie ture is indirectly honored in the 
i en of Mr. Horace G. Wadlin as librarian of 

the Boston Public Library. Although it is many years 
since Mr. Wadlin gave up his practice to enter upon statistical 
work as assistant in the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, 
many of the Boston architects remember him as a quiet, but 
remarkably intelligent and well-trained, man, whom they were 
happy to count as one of themselves, and have watched with 
interest his subsequent career, as one of the clearest and ablest 
statisticians of the time. As the head of the great Public 
Library of Boston, his skill in methods of arrangement, and his 
ability in administration, will be well employed, and the peo- 
ple of the city will, undoubtedly, have reason to be grateful for 
the application of such rare talents to a task so complex and 
difficult as that of making a collection of something like a mil- 
lion books useful to the population of a great city. 


N the death of Mr. Abram S. Hewitt a name very familiar 
| to architects disappears from the active world. Many years 

ago, a bright andJambitious young man, who had earned his 
way through college, and, after being admitted to the bar, had 
held a college chair as Professor of Mathematics, married 
the daughter of Peter Cooper, a rich hardware merchant, and 
manufacturer of various articles in which he dealt; and, soon 
afterwards, assumed charge of the iron-manufacturing part of 
the business, in connection with his brother-in-law, Edward 
Cooper. In their hands the iron business developed rapidly. 
The use of rolled-iron beams for building in place of cast-iron 
girders had then just been introduced, and the young firm was 
the first in New York, and one of the first in the country, to 
set up rolls for making them. The confidence universally felt 
in the members of the firm contributed much to win favor for 
their new goods, and the “ Cooper-Hewitt”” beams soon became 
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a staple building-material. Long after the Cooper-Hewitt 
business became absorbed in the great Trenton Iron Works, 
the old New York builders still continued to call all rolled 
beams after the name of the young manufacturers who first in- 
troduced them. Although Mr. Hewitt was a man of very 
active mind, interested in political and social matters as well as 
many other things, he retained, until late in life, his connec- 
tion with the iron business, and did much to raise the American 
iron industry to its present development. 





HE plan of the Municipal Art Commission, for taking the 
ground north of Chambers Street, outside of the City Hall 
Park, for a new municipal building, seems likely to be car- 

ried out. The valuation of New York has increased immensely 
within the past two years, and the legal borrowing capacity of 
the city has increased with it ; so that bonds can probably now 
legally be issued to pay for the improvement. As land in that 
part of New York is worth from sixty toseventy dollars a square 
foot, the clearing of all buildings except the City Hall from the 
Park, which is the main object in buying the Chambers Street 
property, will be an expensive luxury; but it will probably be 
worth its cost. Meanwhile, it is much to be hoped that the 
sensible recommendation of the Municipal Art Commission, 
that sites for the public buildings of the future should be 
arranged for now, when they cost little or nothing, may be fol- 
lowed, and the newer part of the city arranged in such a way 
that, when built up, it will be built in the most imposing and 
beautiful way. 


papers over the waste of water in cities. In Chicago it is 

estimated, we do not know on what basis, that seventy-five 
per cent of the water pumped from Lake Michigan is wasted. 
It is certain, however, that the consumption per head is ex- 
travagant, and the City Engineer proposes to put meters in 
something Jess than half the buildings in the city. New York 
already has meters in large buildings, and it is proposed to ex- 
tend their use. It is not many years since municipal authori- 
ties put in water-meters only at the solicitation of consumers, 
and then with reluctance, as the meter-rates were, as a rule, 
considerably less than the rates charged by counting the plumb- 
ing-fixtures. Now, however, it has become necessary to do 
something to check the waste of water, and the use of meters 
will probably become general in cities. It is claimed that the 
effect will be to make the poor man’s water-bills less, while 
the proprietors of apartment-houses and hotels will have to pay 
more, but this depends upon the “minimum rate,” or “ meter 
rent ” which may be fixed. There are many places where the 
“meter rent” charged in small houses with no bath-room 
amounts to several times the value of the water actually con- 
sumed at the prices charged to large consumers, and the latter, 
of course, have their rates lessened in proportion to the excess 
which the poor people are made to pay. There is no reason 
why every one, rich or poor, householder or manufacturer, 
should not be required to pay for water at a uniform price per 
gallon. If this were done, the poor people, to whom even the 
cost of a hundred gallons of water means some sacrifice, would 
be able to use more of it, to their advantage, and the railroad 
companies, for example, who usually pay for water at whole- 
sale rates, which are only a fraction of those charged small con- 
sumers, could use artesian wells, or in other ways economize in 
their bills. 


A GREAT deal of discussion is now going on in the news- 





) HE way in which a single clever man may put himself at the 
head of an artistic movement is strikingly evident in the 
case of Professor Olbrich, of Darmstadt, who has not only, 

within about two years, made himself the most conspicuous 

figure in the “ new art” movement in architecture, but has 
gained for the pretty town of Darmstadt, in which he lives, an 
artistic fame to which it could hardly have dreamed of aspir- 
ing. We are very far from admiring all, or even very much, 
of Professor Olbrich’s work ; but unlike many of the produc- 
tions of the “new art,” which are simply warmed-up copies of 
the forgotten failures of the past, his designs, even if extrava- 
gant, are generally original with himself, and this alone is enough 
to make him a leader in the ‘artistic colony” of Darmstadt. 

Any one who is old enough to remember the commotion which 

followed the publication of Eastlake’s “ Hints on Household 

Taste,” which, simply by the force of amusing rhetoric, sup- 

ported by a few illustrafions, revolutionized the design of 

furniture, and, to a considerable extent, that of houses, can 
imagine what an influence might be exerted by a man capable, 





not only of discoursing about new ideas in art, but of practising 
them, if he could once gain the ear of the public. Such a man 
Professor Olbrich appears to be; and although the movement 
which has adopted him for one of its principal leaders may be 
as short-lived as was the “ Eastlake craze,” it will probably, 
like that, leave an important impression on the taste of the 
period. 





ROFESSOR OLBRICH is a young man, and, if his head is 

strong enough not to be turned by notoriety, he may be 

a great and real leader in art. It is not surprising that an 
architect who has resolved to cut loose from the old traditions 
should find it difficult to create at once a beautiful new style, 
but he avoids, at least, the attempt to palm off copies of Japa- 
nese motives as original, and is sincere enough not to offend by 
the impudent eccentricity of which there is altogether too much 
in the “ new art” generally; while his work occasionally shows 
an appreciation of effects of light and shade, and a delicate in- 
ventiveness in detail, which are charming. ‘The most invet- 
erate defender of tradition must acknowledge that these are 
qualities which the education of architects generally does not 
tend to develop, while it is equally certain that they are quali- 
ties of the highest artistic value ; so that, if Professor Olbrich 
does nothing else for the profession than to teach it to take 
advantage of the resources for expression offered by skilful 
management of light, and by the interesting treatment of detail, 
he will have deserved well of it. 





| HERE is to be this summer in London an International 
Fire Exhibition, the technical portion of which is to be 
under the general charge of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee. This organization, composed of distinguished 
architects and others, is well known in America, and it is cer- 
tain that its part of the affair will be well carried out. The re- 
mainder, including business-matters and administration, is in 
the hands of the * London Exhibitions, Limited,” which provides 
the grounds and buildings, furnishes music and illuminations, 
and arranges for competitive tests of apparatus; reimbursing 
itself by the sale of admission-tickets, and by a charge of four 
shillings per square foot for floor-space. It is intended to hold 
an International Congress of Experts in connection with the 
Exhibition ; and there is every reason to believe that the affair 
may do much to extend the knowledge of the means of pro- 
tection against fire. It is particularly to be desired that the 
United States may be well represented. ‘There is no country 
in which the art of fire-resisting construction has been so thor- 
oughly studied, and where so much successful ingenuity has 
been displayed in solving the problems which it presents; and, 
although our ordinary construction, owing to the abundance of 
timber and the absence of legal restraint, has been, and still 
is, very combustible, our buildings designed to resist fire are 
the best in the world; and, while we can undoubtedly learn 
much from the practice of other people, particularly of the 
Germans, who are our greatest rivals in the application of 
science to everyday uses, we can also teach them much. 





NE of the things which we hope will not be forgotten in 
@) the Exhibition is a comparative view of legislation and juris- 
prudence affecting the communication and prevention of 
fire. Some idea of the enormous importance of such juris- 
prudence may be obtained by reflecting that the saving of 
money effected by the Continental system of neighborhood re- 
sponsibility over our system of allowing every one to endanger 
his neighbor’s property with impunity has, judging from our 
experience, been sufficient to pay the cost of all the public lux- 
uries in Europe ; or, to put it in another way, that all the pal- 
aces, museums and picture-galleries which have been built in 
Europe within the last two hundred years have cost, with their 
contents, much less than the sum which has been spent in this 
country during the same time in repairing fire-losses. This dif- 
ference has been due partly to the circumstance of cheap 
timber in this country, but much more to legal restriction in 
Europe ; and, particularly, to the established law, in nearly all 
Continental countries, that every person in whose premises a 
fire originates is responsible for the consequences of the spread 
of the fire beyond his own premises. Some of the best insur- 
ance experts in this country now strongly advocate the adoption 
of a similar system here, and it is very desirable to get together 
as soon as possible, and particularly on an occasion like that of 
an international congress, all the information on the subject 
that is procurable. 
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FIRE-ESCAPES IN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
BUILDINGS. ! —I. 


HE following notes on fire-escapes in American commercial 

buildings were prepared during my tour as Godwin Bursar 

through some of the chief cities of the Eastern States of 
America in the autumn of 1902. 

The danger to life in the event of fire in buildings of all classes 
is universally recognized. It is a problem which demands the atten- 
tion of the architect and builder as well as of the employer and 
administrative authority. The devastation of property by fire has 
few, if any, compensations. I[t is true that new buildings may arise 
out of the ashes of a conflagration, and that new business and new 


methods may develop; but the public has ever demanded to be pro- | 


tected from fire-hazard, until to-day fire-fighting is a science with its 
own specialists and propaganda. 

The safety of the public in theatres, assembly-rooms and similar 
buildings is dealt with by regulations and laws in all important cities, 
and the experience and practice upon this point have been so widely 
disseminated that a standard of safety is being gradually recognized. 
These notes do not deal with this important class of buildings. 

In the United States very general attention is given to the safety 
of employés and others in the event of fire breaking out in commer- 
cial buildings. The building codes and regulations of the principal 
cities deal with this question, and year by year the requirements are 
being made more stringent and more far-reaching. The State laws, 
also, in many instances include provisions which enable the State 
bureaus to regulate all buildings, in addition to those outside the 
jurisdiction of city regulations. 

In the event of fire life may be endangered through various causes, 
some of which may be enumerated as follows : 

1. Burning. — There are few trades, excepting such as may be 
included under the head of “explosive trades,” in which this danger 
requires to be seriously considered. There are, however, circum- 
stances which may be overlooked in this connection, but which may 
very distinctly bring a trade into the explosive category. The dust 
resulting from the handling and manufacture of certain materials is 
highly dangerous, whilst other substances are liable to give off 
vapors which when mixed with the atmosphere, even in small quan- 
tities, are equally dangerous. 

2. Suffocation. — Smoke and poisonous gases given off during a 
fire are the most prolific causes of danger to life. They rapidly ex- 
tend throughout a building, and may cut off a line of exit as com- 

letely as would the fire itself. Smoke is in one respect a fire-alarm. 

t, however, is usually charged with gases, the products of suppressed 
combustion. The inhalation of these may quickly produce insensi- 
bility and death. 

3. Panic. — It may be considered impossible to prevent danger to 
life through unreasoning panic. A false alarm of fire has frequently 
resulted in a calamity. Much may be done, however, to minimize 
the danger by providing well-known lines of exit. 

4. Inadequate Means of Escape. — This is a defect which in every 
building may be remedied ; and experience in all countries has in- 
dicated that the remedial measures must in the first instance be 
indicated by the public authorities. Private enterprise in this mat- 
ter has not been satisfactory. It will be noted from the extracts 
from the regulations of various States and cities given below that a 
considerable diversity of opinion exists as to what should be de- 
manded by the public from the owner or occupier of a building in 
which this danger to life may exist. This to a large extent may 
be accounted for by the fact that the United States is a young 
country, with phenomenal developments of trade and enterprise. 
Each State, too, has sovereign rights of internal legislation. 

The regulations with respect to the provision of means of escape 
in case of fire are included in the building-codes, and to a large ex- 
tent, as will be seen below, apply to the majority of commercial 
buildings. 

The administration of the law upon this point generally devolves 
upon the chief officer of the building-departments. In Philadelphia 
all matters on building-questions are dealt with by him. From his 
decision, however, there is an appeal to the entire official corps of 
building-inspectors, and from this a final appeal to a commission, 
nominated by the Director of Public Safety, of three disinterested 
experts, who get two guineas each for their services, payable by the 
appellant. In New York there is an appeal from the decision of the 
Superintendent of Buildings on any point where the amount involved 
exceeds £200. The Appeal Court consists of representatives nomi- 
nated by the following bodies: The American Institute of Architects, 
the Board of Fire Underwriters, two members of the Mechanics and 
Traders’ Exchange, one a mason and one a carpenter ; the Society 
of Architectural Iron Manufacturers, and the Real Estate Owners’ 
Association, and the Chief of the Fire Brigade. They may be 
summoned by the Superintendent of Buildings to meet once a week, 
and receive two guineas each for every attendance. The decisions 
of the Appeal Court are final. 

In Chicago, in all cases where discretionary powers are given to 
the Commissioner of Buildings, there is an appeal to arbitration. 
Each party nominates an arbitrator, and the two may nominate a 
third in the event of a disagreement. ‘Ihe cost of the proceedings 





1A paper by Mr, Charles A. Daubney (4.], Godwin Bursar 1902, F.S.1., read 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects, and printed in the Journal of 
that Society. 


must be deposited by the appellant with the city authority, and is re- 
turned to him in the event of the decision being given in his favor. 

In the United States the provision of fire-escapes is not treated as 
an isolated problem. It is very properly recognized that loss of life, 
as well as destruction of property, by fire reveals a local defect. In 
the cities of Rochester and Detroit, for instance, the fire-brigade 
marshals deal with questions affecting the safety of employés in the 
event of fire. 

By means such as these it is possible to deal comprehensively with 
the problem, and to obtain advantages unobtainable by isolated 
bureaus. The well-known American external iron fire-escape has 
been evolved in this way. It not only affords a rapid evit in case of 
fire, but is in addition a ready means of approach to all floors for the 
fire-brigade. 

The following points have a direct bearing upon the question of 
the safety of persons within a building : — 


THE PREVENTION OF FIRE. 


While it is manifestly impossible so to regulate all commercial 
undertakings that the fire-risk is entirely eliminated, it may be pos- 
sible to reduce that risk to a minimum, and, by so doing, to simplify 
the question of the provision of means of escape. One of the most 
serious problems in this connection in the United States is with re- 
gard to fire-protection in the tall office-buildings. In these buildings 
the exigencies of business and traffic demand that powerful machin- 
ery and boilers be provided within the buildings. These are invari- 
ably placed in one of the basement stories. Obviously no attempt 
is made to provide a direct means of escape for the persons employed 
upon the upper stories, of which some are 300 feet above the pave- 
ment level, but at the same time the risk of a catastrophe, in the 
event of a fire breaking out in the basement or of a boiler-explosion, 
is one which may not be ignored by the architect and the municipal 
authority. Fire or explosion might wreck the lower floors of any 
such buildings, and not only endanger the stability of the whole 
superstructure, but imperil the lives of the large number of persons 
engaged within these buildings. Safety, therefore, has to be sought 
by preventive measures, such as rigorous boiler-inspection regula- 
tions, and the fireproofing of all constructional portions of these 
buildings. State laws endeavor to minimize the risk resulting from 
the careless or incompetent use of furnaces and boilers. Michigan 
requires all stationary steam boilers to be provided with safety low- 
water devices. New York requires all factory boilers to be inspected 
by a competent person once in every six months. By such means 
employés may to a large extent be protected from the possibility of 
such calamitous explosions as that which occurred on November 26, 
1901, when seventy-eight persons were killed and injured at the fac- 
tory of the Pemberthy Injector Company, Michigan. 

The Tenement-house Law of the State of New York also provides 
against this risk by requiring “ that every tenement-house hereafter 
erected exceeding six stories, or parts of stories, in height above the 
curb-level shall be a fireproof tenement-house; nor shall any tene- 
ment-house be altered so as to exceed such height without being 
made a fireproof tenement-house.” 

The Chicago City Building Ordinance also requires that buildings 
used for the sale, storage or manufacture of merchandise, office- 
buildings, hotels, and certain classes of domestic buildings, shall, if 
over 100 feet high, be entirely of fireproof construction. This im- 
plies, inter alia, that all parts of such buildings that carry weights or 
resist strains, and also all stairs and all elevator enclosures and their 
contents, shall be made entirely of incombustible material, and that 
all metallic structural members shall be protected against the effects 
of fire by incombustible and non-conducting materials. Door and 
window mullions must also be faced with cast-iron, terra-cotta, or 
similar fire-resisting materials. 

A very elementary bat exceedingly useful regulation is in force in 
Buffalo as follows: * All gas-brackets shall be placed at least 3 feet 
below any ceiling or woodwork, unless the same is properly protected 
- a shield, in which case the distance shali not be less than 18 inches. 
No swinging or folding gas-brackets shall be placed against any 
woodwork. Gas-lights placed near window-curtains or any other 
combustible material shall be protected by a proper shield.” 

The New York Charter also provides “that all lights used in 
theatres and other places of public amusement, manufactories, stores, 
hotels, lodging-houses, and in show-windows shall be properly pro- 
tected by globes or glass coverings.” 

In view of the fact that a large number of disastrous fires in com- 
mercial premises are caused through inflammable material coming in 
contact with naked gas-jets, such provisions as those above mentioned 
may properly be classed amongst those directly preventive measures 
tending to the safety of life. 

While public buildings such as theatres, music-halls, churches and 
chapels for the accommodation of large numbers of persons are very 
properly dealt with as regards means of escape, a somewhat analogous 
class of building — viz, dry-goods stores — are, as a rule, ill-regulated 
upon this point. The risk from fire in these establishments is patent 
to all. One of the largest of such establishments in the United 
States is eight stories high. Each floor, which is undivided by party- 
walls, and has an area of -over 80,000 feet, is occupied by ranges of 
counters, and the gangways between are in parts encumbered with 
light drapery hangings. It is said that during the busy seasons be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 persons may be found upon the premises at 
one time. In spite of the provision of external escape-stairs, auto- 
matic sprinkling-apparatus, etc., the outbreak of even a small fire 
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when the premises are crowded with the public would probably 
result in a disastrous panic. Upon this point some of the building- 
regulations appear to need amendment by providing for the sub- 
division of such extensive areas by proper party-walls. 

New York will permit an ordinary building which fronts on three 
streets to be 105 feet wide and 210 feet deep. If it fronts on two streets 
it may be 12,500 feet in area. Power is given to the city au- 
thorities to grant a still further extension of this area in the case 
of buildings not exceeding three stories in height. There does not 
appear, however, to be any limitation to the extent to which an un- 
divided fireproof building may be erected. In Philadelphia, too, 
enormous floor-areas may be planned. 

In Chicago buildings of ordinary construction are restricted to 
floor-areas of 9,000 feet; buildings of slow-burning or mill construc- 
tion may extend to 12,000 feet; and buildings if erected of fireproof 
materials throughout need no dividing-walls if under an area of 
15,000 feet. Openings protected with fireproof doors in the dividing- 
walls are permitted. Public safety from fire demands that the enor- 
mous conflagration-risks existing in the neighborhood of these build- 
ings should be more strictly supervised. Few commercial buildings 
require such extensive undivided floor-space. 

The subdivision of premises by party-walls affords a substantial 
check to a conflagration, and an excellent means of escape by the con- 
struction of openings in the walls may be provided. In the event of 
a fire breaking out in any one portion, persons can escape through 
the openings into an area unaffected by flame or smoke. The area 
of an undivided building is a well-recognized item in the considera- 
tion of the fire-risk on that building. An estimate of the extent to 
which a building may be erected without unduly increasing the risk 
to the building and employés may be gathered from the regulations 
of the insurance-companies. A normal building of ordinary con- 
struction is one with an area not exceeding 2,500 feet, and with 
a height not exceeding 50 feet; if fireproof construction be used, 
then the building may be extended to an area of 5,000 and to a 
height of 100 feet. In a building of the latter class at least 2,000 
persons can be employed, assuming 250 cubic feet as the allowance 
for each employé, which is the general requirement in the United 
States, as it is under the Factory Law in this country. It may also 
be noted that a building of 5,000 feet area can be so planned with 
alternative means of escape that none of the employés shall be com- 
pelled to travel on any floor more than about 100 feet in order to 
reach an escape. This limit of about 100 feet is also one incorporated 
in some European regulations. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF FIRE. 


As has been suggested above, regulations could not be framed so as 
entirely to prevent fire breaking out in a commercial building ; much, 
however, can be done to prevent the spread of fire. By the use of 
cross-walls extensive and dangerous conflagrations may be checked. 
The vertical spread of fire in a building must also be checked. This 
is naturally accomplished by providing unpierced floorings, or where 
stairs, lifts, etc., are necessary by separating them from the build- 
ing. Thus, flame and smoke would not pass upwards, and the burning 
materials would not fall from floor to floor. 

At a recent disastrous fire in London the conflagration appears to 
have been limited for some time to one room, and kept in check by 
an ordinary glazed partition. It rapidly spread, however, when the 
glass was broken by heat and water, and the flames and smoke found 
ready escape up a shaft occupied by an open lift and staircase. 

It is true that lifts and staircases may form one of the chief interior 
ornamental features of an important building. The necessity of 
providing adequate safety for the employés within a building may 
require some slight modification in the present methods of planning 
staircases, etc., but it is suggested that this modification need not 
militate against architectural effect. 

In the United States very definite opinion kas been formed upon 
the treatment of lifts and other shafts in a building. In the Buffalo 
building-laws is found a valuable provision for the prevention of the 
rapid spread of fire through burning materials falling through sky- 
lights at the bottom of lighting shafts. These skylights are required 
to be constructed with prismatic lights in iron frames or with thick 
glass protected with wire-netting. Similar materials or wired-glass 
must be used in manufacturing premises, hotels, etc., for skylights 
over portions of premises to which the public has access. 

The Chicago Building Ordinance requires that the well-hole of 
lifts shall be supplied with hatches to close automatically, otherwise, 
in all non-fireproof buildings, the shaft must be enclosed with an en- 
tirely self-supporting brick wall or tile partition extending from the 
foundations to 6 feet above the roof. In buildings of fireproof con- 
struction the enclosure must be of incombustible material of a light 
construction which may be supported upon the floor-joists. The 
door-openings must be fitted with iron doors so secured that, except- 
ing on the ground floor, they may not be opened from the inside. A 
skylight and ventilator, one-twentieth the area of the shaft, must be 
provided at the top. 

The New York State Tenement-house Law permits lifts and dumb- 
waiters to be constructed in the well-hole of stairs, where the stairs 
themselves are enclosed in brick walls and are entirely fireproof. In 
other cases the enclosures must be fireproof throughout, with self- 
closing doors at the openinks. Under the New York Building Code 
also all dumb-waiter shafts generally must have walls of brick or 
other fireproof material with self-closing fireproof doors, and where 


the shaft does not go to the level of the floor of the lowest story the 
bottom of the shaft must be sealed with fireproof material. 

Under this code lifts in non-fireproof buildings of the factory class 
must be enclosed with brick walls ety feet, at mn above 

the roof. e openings in these en- 

een = closures must be fitted with fire- 

* proof shutters or doors, and the 

a le 7 = bie’ Ss top must be covered with a skylight 

se three-quarters of the area of the 

shaft. Passenger-elevators, enclosed 

bp with open grillework, however, may 

be erected Within staircases where 

the stairs and enclosures are fire- 

proof throughout. In all new and 

existing hotels, if of non-fireproof 

construction, lifts must be enclosed 
in fireproof walls. 

The Pittsburgh regulations _re- 
quire all buildings over 60 feet in 
height to be entirely of slow-burn- 
ing and fireproof construction, and 
in such buildings lifts to be en- 
closed entirely with incombustible 
materials. Only such openings as 
are necessary for doors are per- 
mitted in the enclosures. The en- 
closures may be of 4inch solid 
wood. Under these regulations no 
staircase shall encircle a lift. 

The Buffalo regulations are some- 
what similar. 

The Rochester (N. Y.) regula- 
tions are less stringent: they re- 
quire lifts, if enclosed all up, to 
have enclosures of brick or wood 
sheathed on each side with metal, 
and fireproof doors to the openings. 
Should they not be entirely en- 
closed, metalwork enclosures not 
less than 7 feet high may be used. 

From these regulations it may 
be gathered that the consensus of 
opinion points to the desirability of complete enclosure of lifts. In 
this way the rapid diffusion of smoke and flame throughout a building 
may be prevented. Naturally, passenger-lifts in the well-hole of stair- 
cases are, to a large extent, unobjectionable, from the point-of-view 
of fire-risk, so long as the staircases themselves are properly en- 
closed. 

A reference to figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of the plans of some tall 
office-buildings will show that generally the lifts in these buildings 
are unenclosed — open ornamental grilles are used. These build- 
ings are of fireproof construction throughout, and a few ordinary 
fires have been recorded in connection with such. Possibly, therefore, 
it is unnecessary to in- 
sist upon their lifts be- 
ing enclosed. Figure 1 | \ 
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Fig. 1. E E, Passenger-lifts; F E, 
Fire-escape; H, Goods-lift. 


Messrs. Jenny & Mundie, Archi- 
tects, Chicago, IIl. 


Chicago. Figure 2 is 


a typical floor-plan of 
the sixteen-story Reli- 
ance Building, Chicago. 
These two plans indi- 
cate the small amount 
of external wall-space 
possible under the 
American system of 
steel construction. Fig- 
ure 3 is a plan of the 
thirteen-story Fort 
Dearborn Building, Chi- 
cago. Figure 4 isa plan 
of the Hanover Bank 
Building, the most re- 
cently erected “sky- 
scraper” in New York. 
Figure 5 is the plan of 
the eleven-story Potter 
Building, New York. 
Figure 6 is the plan of 
the Exchange Court 
Building, New York. 
Many persons are of 
opinion that in these 
buildings ordinary fire- 
risk to life may be 
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Plan of the Reliance Building Chicago: 
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Fig. 2. E E, Passenger-lifts. 


Messrs. D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects, Chicago, 
looked upon as non-ex- Il. 


istent. It is true that 

little besides the ordinary furniture, books, etc., within the offices is 
inflammable, and a fire would be easily confined to a single room, 
without creating much notice or alarm in the building. Apart from 
the question of furnace and boiler risk in these buildings, no provision 
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appears to be made with regard to the shops usually found in the 
ground-floor hallway. Tobacconists and newspaper stalls are some- 
times provided here, and a slight outbreak of fire in one of these 
stalls might easily result in the lift and staircase wells becoming in- 
stantly charged ‘with smoke, which would spread throughout the 
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Fig. 3. EE, Passenger-lifts. Messrs. Jenny & Mundie, Architects, 
Chicago, Ill. 


upper halls and corridors and cause alarm and panic, resulting in 
serious risk to life. These shops should be prohibited, and if the 
lifts were kept at a distance from the stairs and both shut off from 
the main corridors by swing-doors, if only of ordinary glazed con- 
struction, the risk of the fire spreading would be materially dimin- 
ished. 

Objection is frequently taken to the enclosing of lifts with fireproof 
walls. It is urged that doors, even if self-closing, must be fixed open 
during the passage of goods, and may easily be left open afterwards 
by careless and indifferent persons, in which case the benefit of the 
complete enclosure is lost. This difficulty can be met in several 
ways. Hatches closing automatically may be placed at each floor- 
level, but, as they must be pushed open by the lift-cage during its 
travel up and down, the speed of the lift is curtailed. Automatically- 
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Plan of the Hanover Bank Building New York 
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Fig. 4. E E, Passenger-lifts; B, Bank-lift. Mesers. Clinton & 
Russell, Architects, New York, N. Y. 


lifting doors may be provided. The objection to this arrangement, 
however, is that the doors rise and fall as the cage passes all inter- 
mediate floors. ‘The best form of lift-door is one which can only be 
opened from the inside and which locks the lifting-apparatus, when 
open, by a simple device of cord and pulley. The doors cannot re- 


main open excepting when the cage itself is opposite, in which case 
the lift-well is plugged at that point, and fire and smoke cannot ascend. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF FIRE. 


The ability to suppress a fire in its initial stages is an important 
element in i means of escape from fire. Private hose- 
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Fig. 5. E E, Passenger-lifts. 


hydrants coupled with a private fire-brigade may do much in this 
direction. It is, however, not unknown for such provisions to fail 
under the stress of an actual outbreak. Plentiful supplies of sand, 
buckets of water, and hand-grenades have been advocated as a ready 
method of fire-extinetion in the initial stages. 

A system of sprinklers throughout a building is, perhaps, more 
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Fig.6. EE, Passenger-lifts. Messrs. Clinton & Russell, 
Architects, New York, N. 


effectual. It lessens danger to life, inasmuch as a volume of water 
will usually descend immediately upon an outbreak and suppress 
flame and smoke. It may also be claimed that the sight of a stream 
of water descending will tend to prevent unreasonable panic among 
employés. 
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A point of considerable importance in this connection is that many 
employés may be rendered incapable of flight in the event of even a 
slight outbreak. They will, therefore, remain in an atmosphere 
rapidly becoming charged with noxious vapors unless the fire is dealt 
with immediately upon the outbreak. Some of the large commercial 
buildings have been completely equipped with these sprinklers at a 
cost not exceeding £7 per 1,000 feet of floor-space protected. This 
is a trifling expenditure upon the part of the owner or occupier, 
when, according to insurance calculations, the fire-risk to property, 
and incidentally to life, will be reduced by at least 40 per cent. 

In the United States much is expected of its fire-brigades, and it is 
assumed that in different problems of escape, such as these in con- 
nection with tall office-buildings, the fire-brigade will be speadily 
upon the scene of an outbreak to assist the occupants. It is assumed 
that in the event of fire in these and similar lofty buildings, the occu- 
pants will enter their rooms and close the doors until the fire has 
been subdued. To this end the New York Building Code demands 
that in all new buildings exceeding 150 feet in height a steam-pump 
and a lift shall be kept in readiness for the use of the members of 
the fire-department during all hours of the day and night and on holi- 
days and Sundays. : 

As already pointed out, the question of escape in case of fire is not 
dealt with alone, but in conjunction with other questions affecting the 
problem. For instance, opportunity is taken by the authorities when 
providing external iron fire-escapes to attach stand-pipes. In this 
way the fire-brigade are able in the majority of cases, and without 
the assistance of the ordinary street fire-escape, to reach immedi- 
ately any of the upper floors of a building, to attack the fire, and to 
render assistance to persons who have been unable to escape. 

The Chicago Building Ordinance requires that generally all manu- 
facturing premises, office and domestic buildings, churches, etc., four 
or more stories in height, shall be provided with external balconies, 
ladders and stand-pipes at each floor-level. The stand-pipe must be 
3 inches in diameter, with two hose-connections at the lower end and 
at each floor-level. Buffalo also empowers the Board of Fire Com- 
missioners to call for stand-pipes to be affixed upon buildings in addi- 
tion to the fire-escapes referred to below. 

It will appear, therefore, that to some extent such buildings are 
not self-contained as regards means of escape, but are dependent 
upon external assistance. Althouzh, as in March, 1888, when all 
street-traflic in New York was blocked owing to a heavy blizzard, 
there may be a few occasions when the fire-department are unable to 
render the anticipated assistance, this disadvantaze is counter- 
balanced by the direct influence which the fire-department possesses 
in fire-questions affecting all buildings. 


[To be continued.1 





SIGNBOARDS. 


j HE 200 competitive signboards on view at the Hotel de Ville inter- 
I! es: and amuse Paris. This exhibition has been got up by M. 

Detaille, who is tired, he protests, of the uniformity of modern 
Paris, and imagines that if shopkeepers could be induced to hang 
out “signs,” as in former times, there would be less cause for com- 
plaint. Would there? We have already l'art de l'affiche, which is 
charming when reduced to the proportions of the quarto volume, but 
frightful when spread out to the size of American placards on hoard- 
ings. The old-fashioned signboard arose out of the general condi- 
tions of the time in which it flourished. If one then sent a servant 
fresh from the country on an errand to M. Dupont, the silk mercer, 
or to Mile. Mallarmée, the modiste, in such or such a street, the mes- 
senger could not find the shop because unable to read; but if the 
mistress said, “ Go to the sign of ‘la Belle Arlésienne,’” or to that of 
“le Chapeau Fleuri,” there would be no danger of not being able to 
deliver the message. Only persons of good means knew how to read 
and write, though in Paris schools of design were so numerous that 
nearly all the working-class people knew how to draw, and to draw 
well. The milliner’s assistant could sketch the head of a lady set- 
ting up to fashion with a hat or bonnet placed on it such as the 
former proposed to furnish. It was of the greatest importance to 
make clever sketches of this kind. The French are still a visual 
people, but must have been so to an extraordinary degree in the 
eighteenth century. What spoke to the eyes carried away gentle 
and simple, but especially the latter. Signboards to accomplish the 
objects of those who bung them out had to catch the eye and hold it, 
to be simple, clear, striking and to answer exactly to their names. 
There could be no mistake about a belle marchande de poisson, or la 
péche miraculeuse, or le carpe et le lapin, or la clé d’or, or l’ours blanc, le 
renard et la poule. Houses in front of which the pictorial signs swung 
seldom rose higher than a first-floor and an attic. The ground was 
low, the streets were narrow and had bends which greatly added 
to their picturesqueness, and if the houses devoted to commercial 
purposes were often mean-looking, their great variety gave them a 
kind of charm which the signboard enhanced. 

The eye is now too surfeited with l'art de l'afjiche, illuminated adver- 
tisements, advertising vanishing-pictures, advertisement-vans, and pla- 
cards, to take in a sign of old-fashioned proportions and character. 
The three best at the Hotel de Ville exhibition would, if hung out over 
shop-doors, be scarcely noticed. They are “Au Fin Gourmet,” by 
Truchet ; “ A l’Ane Rouge,” by Willette; and O P’ti Cien,” by Gé- 
rome. “Au Petit Mousqugtaire,” by Detaille, is too complex, too 
subtle, too overladen with details. The eye has to take in rose. 


bushes, a stone vase and a stone balustrade, on which the Petit 
Mousquetaire is seated in a coquettish attitude. It has to take in 
the white outspread wings that, sprouting from his shoulders, form a 
background, and the tree behind them. Nothing hits the eye or 
amuses. “ Au Fin Gourmet,” on the other hand, strikes, is easy to 
remember, and is very amusing. We see a party of white geese that 
have just come up to a copper stewpan. This utensil excites the 
curiosity of some, alarms others and gives rise to an anserous con- 
clave. There is an intuitive idea among them that it is their fate to 
be stewed in that saucepan, which is funnily conveyed. ‘The Red 
Donkey” is merely a donkey's head looking out through a round 
aperture and braying. “0 P’ti Cien” represents a dear little white 
dog that looks the image of misery as i/ fait le beau, or “ begs.” A 
pair of spring eyeglasses are over the dog's head. This sign is for 
an optician’s shop. 

Another of Willette’s is Napoleon on a white horse and a winged 
Victory, as if mounted on a pillion, behind him with an arm round 
his waist. The Old Guard follow. His horse walks across a symboli- 
cal map, that of Europe and a corner of the Union Jack, represent- 
ing possibly Hanover, on which Bonaparte seized. This sign is truly 
a thing of beauty. I am inclined to think that no artist ever de- 
picted a white thoroughbred more felicitously than Willette on this 
occasion. His secind sign is for a shopkeeper in the Rue Bona- 
parte. We have kings’ heads, queens’ heads, actors’ heads and ac- 
tresses’ heads looking like magnified postage-stamps. The public 
here has no enthusiasm for such images, not even when made up of 
Conservatives. — Paris Correspondence London Truth. 





WASHINGTON STREET-CLEANING. 


O the careful observer who is familiar with street conditions in 
| the leading cities of the United States, there is no doubt that 
Washington is the cleanest city in the United States. This is 
made possible for two reasons: First, because the department 
is managed on a strictly non-partisan and merit-system basis; sec- 
ond, because it has the best equipment that money will buy. Warner 
Stutler, the Superintendent of the Street-cleaning Department of 
Washington, possesses many of the traits of the late Colonel Waring, 
which has enabled him to bring the conditions in Washington up to 
its present high standard. Not the least in importance of these 
qualifications is the one inducing him to try every new device for 
street cleansing which gives a reasonable assurance of efliciency. 

Something over a year ago he tried a “ pick-up” hand street- 
sweeper and was so pleased with the test that he entered into a con- 
tract with the manufacturers to supply 130 sweepers at $6.25 a 
month, the manufacturer to keep the same in perfect repair during 
the year, the sweepers to become the property of the city at the end 
of twelve months. “By the use of these sweepers,” he said, “ the 
laborers can clean one-third more area than they could with the hand- 
brooms and at the same time do the work better. The further re- 
duction in the cost of the work on account of the use of the hand- 
machine, which amounts to $90 per day, or $24,300 per annum, has 
enabled us to enlarge the daily area by adding thereto 500,000 square 
yards, thus making the daily hand-cleaning schedule for the current 
year 2,000,000 square yards.” 

In referring to the work of this machine, Mr. Stutler said : “ Pre- 
vious to the adoption and use of these machines 210 men, with hand- 
brooms, cleaned a daily area of 1,565,809 square yards, making a total 
area during the year of 413,765,028 square yards at a cost of $76,- 
439.47; whereas the same force, using the machines, cleaned 1,920,- 
417 square yards per day, or a total of 515,992,920 square yards 
during the year at a cost of $79,704.46. It will therefore be seen 
that 354,608 square yards more per day were cleaned during the past 
fiscal year than during the previous year, making a total increase in 
area cleaned of 102,227,892 square yards at the comparatively small 
cost of $3,264.99; whereas under the hand-broom method this in- 
crease in area would have cost us $18,912. 

“ During the year 1901 the cost per 1,000 square yards was 18.6 
cents and during the past year this rate was reduced to 15.8 cents, 
which includes, for wear and tear, one-fifth of the cost of the 130 
sweepers, due entirely to the adoption of these machines. 

“ The daily area cleaned, therefore, was not only enlarged and the 
expenses reduced, but the streets were kept cleaner than ever before. 

* During the current year a further reduction in the cost will be 
shown for the reason that the 130 machines now belong to the Dis- 
trict, which will mean a saving of $8,556.25 previously paid for rental 
less the necessary cost of maintaining and repair. It is believed that 
by the end of the present fiscal year it will be shown that the cost per 
1,000 square yards for hand-cleaning will be less than 15 cents.” 

It is evident from the foregoing account given by Mr. Stutler that 
without these machines he would not be able to cover as much area 
nor keep it as clean at so light an expense. And it is also evident 
that not only the cities, but small towns which have smooth pavements, 
could adopt this method in keeping streets clean. One of the greatest 
needs of American cities to-day is streets thoroughly cleansed. The 
use of this machine affords the means for achieving the desired end. 
— Municipal Journal and Engineer. 





New Mempers Or tHe New York Art Commission. — Mayor Low 
has appointed, for terms of three years, A. Phimister Proctor and 
Loyall Farragut, members of the New York Art Commission, to suc- 
ceed Daniel C. French and Samuel P. Avery, respectively. — Exchange. 
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necessity of giving any general description of this excellent 

book | further than to say that it contains fifty plates, 12’ x 
17”, and eight or ten pages of brief descriptive notes. It is merely 
one of the evergrowing series of books written in the graphic lan- 
guage that is understood in every country of the world, as useful to 
the Portuguese Brazilian or the Russian Slav as to the Frenchman 
or the American. 

In style and manner of presentation the book is a fit companion 
for Prentice’s book on the Spanish Renaissance which was issued by 
the same publishers some ten years ago, and the general character 
of the illustrations is fittingly exhibited by the few reductions of 
some of the plates which we reproduce elsewhere. 

In the way of unfavorable criticism we have only to point out 
that since the title-page declares that the illustrations are drawn 
from the work of three centuries it would have been helpful to some 
users if the actual, or approximate, date had been attached to each 
subject, and if, further, the name of the known designer had also 
been stated. ‘These facts are, as a rule, given in the prefatory notes, 
but it is so common a failing with architects to leave text-matter 
unread and to derive all their information from the plates of their 
books alone that it is distinctly a mistake in all such cases not to 
place upon each plate the essential descriptive particulars. 

Mr. Tanner has selected his subjects with much judiciousness and 
has presented them in a clear and masterly manner, and if one feels 
inclined to say that the result is “scrappy,” he has but to ask him- 
self how could fifty plates covering the same period and similar sub- 
jects be brought together without being inevitably chargeable with 
being scrappy? It is unwise to expect too much. Yet, time and 
again we have heard architects declare of such works that if a book 
of asimilar bulk had been devoted to a single subject — as staircases, 
or mantels, or ceilings — that that would have been just the book 
that they would have bought; and yet when a work prepared on 
just the lines they recommended was offered to them they declined 
to purchase because in their opinion — at that time —each book 
should be devoted to a single “ style’ and not to asingle motif. And 
there you are! No one but the publishers of architectural works 
can realize what very funny people to deal with architects are as a 
rule. The result of the artistic idiosyncrasies that prevail amongst 
architects is that architectural books have to be unduly expensive, 
and the working-architect has to pay vastly more for his library than 
he can properly afford, while the publishers of architeetural books 
have their capital embarked in one of the most precarious of possible 
undertakings. 


NM: TANNER’S very full title-page almost wholly obviates the 


second edition, and appears with freshly revised text. With- 

out being as ambitious as the splendid works of Winston and 
others, Mr. Day’s book has the merit, for the professional reader, of 
being the production of a practical glass-designer of many years’ ex- 
perience, as well as an earnest and almost lifelong student of glass in 
all parts of Europe; while the system of illustration, in black and 
white, but using the heraldic signs for color, although less brilliant 
than the colored plates of the great historical works, is really more 
satisfactory to the student, for the reason that, if he is earnest enough 
to copy or trace the patterns for himself, filling in the outlines by 
hand with something like the varied tints of actual glass, he will get 
a much better insight into the art of putting pieces of colored glass 
together than he could by studying the flat pigments of Winston and 
Owen Jones, which are very far from conveying an idea of the real 
effect of a window. Among the 250 or more illustrations which Mr. 
Day gives, there are many which lend themselves admirably to such 
use. In fact, one of the principal charms of the book is its practi- 
cal character, as a guide to the art, rather than as an historical ac- 
count of what has been done in it; and, although the characteristics 
of various periods are clearly given, and in very interesting detail, not 
only of color, but of glazing, leadwork and painting, they are treated 
as suggestions for the designer, and are the more valuable on that 
account. With the same view, a much greater range is included in 
the work than in most of the standard books on stained-glass. Not 
only is the invention of colored glass traced back to the Pheenicians, 
who, as the author surmises, may very possibly have passed off the 
glass beads often found in Egypt and other parts of Africa as real 
jewels, but examples of the early Arabian work, of colored glass set 
in plaster, and of Roman translucent mosaic in marble, are given, 
which afford useful suggestions. Naturally, as an expert designer of 
glass, Mr. Day finds examples from all over Europe to illustrate his 
points, but the book gains greater variety and interest, for the or- 
dinary reader as well as for the student, in this way, and the tourist, 
either architect or amateur, could hardly find a better or more con- 


M: LEWIS F. DAY’S book? on stained-glass has reached its 


1“ English Interior Woodwork of the XVI, XVII and XVIII Centuries.” A 
series ot the best and most characteristic examples of Comnermeees, Panelling, 
Staircases, Doors, Screens, etc., measured and drawn,and with introductory and 
descriptive text. By Henry Tanner, Jr., A. K. 1. B, A., Joint Author of “ Some 
Architectural Works of InigoJones.”” London: B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holboin. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-7 Fifth Ave. 1903. Price $15 net. 

2“ Windows”: A Book about Stained Glass. By Lewis F. Day. Second Edi- 
tion. London: B.T. Batsford. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1902. Price 
$10.50. 


venient book to take with him both to England and the Continent, 

for helping him to judge correctly of the infinitely varied examples 

ron glass which he is likely to meet with, or to appreciate their 
auties. 
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Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. | 


“THE DRYDEN ARMS,” DRYDEN, N. Y. MR. KE. G. W. DIETRICH, 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








RATHSKELLER IN THE “DRYDEN ARMS.” 


AN INEXPENSIVE HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. ROBERT- 
SON & POTTER, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ENTRANCE PORCH: CITY-HALL, WORCESTER, MASS. MESSRS. 
PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
ENTRANCE PORTICO: PUBLIC LIBRARY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MESSRS. STONE, CARPENTER & WILLSON, ARCHITECTS, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. 
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The American Architect 


VARIOUS STAIRCASES : TWO PLATES. 
Tues plates and those which follow are copied from Mr. Tanner’s 
book “ English Interior Woodwork” which is noticed elsewhere in 
this issue. 


DETAILS FROM ALL HALLOWS, BARKING, CHURCH. 


THRONE AND STALLS IN THE CONVOCATION ROOM, OXFORD, ENG. 








Tae Lonpon anp New York Osevisxs.—A recent writer on the 
conquest of Egypt by the Arabs in the seventh century has much to 
say that will interest those to whom the obelisk in Central Park is an 
object of curiosity. Dr. A. J. Butler says that the two obelisks of red 
Aswan granite before the Cesarion, first a temple to Julius Cesar begun 
by Cleopatra and finished by Agustus Casar, then the Church of St. 
Michael as altered by Constantine, then the Cathedral of Alexandria, 
were great marvels of the Arabians when they took the city, A. D. 642 ; 
their historians subsequently embellished them with famous attributes. 
They made a lighthouse out of them and averred that it was built on a 
foundation of glass in the form of a crab and had figures of brass on its 
summit. When Commander Gorringe removed the obelisk in Central 
Park, it was found that the shaft did rest on four crabs, but of bronze. 
One is in the Metropolitan Museum and bears an inscription. Confus- 
ing it with the famous. Pharos at the mouth of the branch of the Nile 
on which Alexandria stands, the Arabian chronicler says of the figures 
of brass: ‘“‘ One figure pointed with its right hand to the sun, wherever 
it might be in the heavens, and lowered its hand as the sun sank. An- 
other pointed to the sea in the direction from which an enemy was ap- 
proaching, and, as the enemy approached, it cried out in a terrible voice, 
which could be heard two or three miles away.’ Dr. Butler suggests 
that the obelisk now in London may have rested on crabs carved out of 
obsidian, a natural glass, and that the figures mentioned did stand on 
the metal-caps of the obelisk, while the “ voice” might have been some 
form of syren on or near the great Pharos, the most famous lighthouse 
of the ancient world. There is nothing impossible in the existence of an 
hydraulic syren at that epoch, nor in clockwork which may have raised 
and lowered the arms of a metal statue on the top of an obelisk so as to 
follow the course of the sun from dawn to setting. But Dr. Butler sees 
in the story of the figure ‘‘ pointing to the sun” a Hermes or Victory 
of the Greek type standing on one foot. The new work is published by 
the Oxford Press under the title “* The A rab Conquest of Egypt and the 
Last Thirty Years of the Roman Dominion.” — N. Y. Times 


Wesrmixster Appey anp St. Marcaret’s. — Very few people who 
see Westminster Abbey realize till they get inside that it is the loftiest 
church in England. Placed where it is in London, and in such a part of 
London, it cannot possibly soar over all surrounding buildings in the 
way in which much smaller churches soar over all surrounding build. 
ings in other places. Even if it had towers in proportion to its size, St. 
Peter of Westminster could never soar over Westminster in the way that 
St. Peter of York soars over York. At Y ork it is not merely the towers, 
it is the bulk of the minster itself which rises above the city. rhe ridge 
of Westminster is 40 feet or more higher than that of York, but W est- 
minster can never while it stands be the same predominant object which 
York is. It has still less chance of overtopping all its neighbors, since a 
neighboring building has sprung up by which it is itself overtopped. 
St. Peter’s is higher than other English minsters, but it is not higher 
than they are in the proportion in which other buiidings at Westminster 
are higher than the same kind of buildings in other English cities. Its 
positive size is therefore likely to be forgotten. But we are recalled to 
its positive size when we see that a parish church of the larger sort, 
with a tower which would alone be a prominent object in most towns, 
seems small by the side of it. Our ancient minsters were none of them 
built to stand alone. A great church, whether secular or monastic, was 
only part of a whole. It always had other buildings adjoining or stand. 
ing near to it, grouping with it and thereby increasing its effect. Gate- 
ways, refectories, bishops’ palaces, prebendal houses, wherever they 
retain their ancient character, group with the church and improve its 
effect. Among these subordinate buildings a subordinate church is 
often found, and it always helps to set off its mightier neighbor to 
greater advantage. St. Margaret s is more important and needful 
for this purpose than the subordinate church anywhere else. It is an 
essential part of the group, which it would be the ruin of the whole 
effect of the Abbey to take away. — The Architect. 


FLOODING OF THE HuUDSON-RIVER TUNNEL. —A serious accident 
happened January 6, in the work of constructing the new tunnel under 
the North River, from Fifteenth Street, Jersey City, to Morton Street, 
New York, which resulted in the north side of the tunnel being com- 
pletely flooded. The south side is also threatened in a similar manner. 
The accident happened just after the night-shift of workmen had 
gone off duty. The flooding of the tunnel was caused by an imperfect 
shield which had been placed in position by the usual process of boring. 
It is fortunate that the break came at the time it did, because had it oc- 
curred earlier in the morning or later the workmen would not have had 
time to escape with their lives. At the superintendent’s and engineers 
offices it was stated that it was impossible to tell how much damage had 
been done until an examination of the tunnel had been made. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the flooding of the tunnel will put back the work 
considerably. — Exchange 


SEA—WALL8 AND Groynes. — From time to time large sums of money 
have been expended in trying to prevent the erosion of our coasts, es- 
pecially on the sandy beaches of Long and. Coney islands by the erec- 
tion and repairing of sea-walls. The money might just as well be 
pitched directly into the sea. That’s where it goes, anyhow, with little 
delay. Wooden and brush matwork-jetties have been tried. They are 
better than walls, but still far from satisfactory, except under different 
conditions, as in the Eads protection of the Mississippi. The only sure 
cure is by groynes of riprap thrust out perpendicularly to the shore line. 
This is no mere theory. The worst surf in the world, with three stu- 
pendous rollers which in calm or storm thump the shores of Madras, 
Pondicherry, and other ports of the Coromandel Coast of India, has 


‘been defied by these groynes, which have deflected and broken up the 


inshore currents and have built up a shingle beach, constantly, though 
slowly, expanding. At Cochin, on the Malabar Coast, the ancient capi- 
tal of the Dutch East Indies, in 1868, an extraordinary freak of the 
Indian Ocean tore away the sandy beach which had for centuries been 
nearly half a mile wide, dashed up to the bluffs whereon a lighthouse 
shed its welcoming and warning rays, and finally broke into and ruined 
the old burying-ground where the colonial magnates of Holland had re- 
posed. Then, with the actual examp'e of Madras under their noses, 
the Madras Government tried to stop the ravages of the sea by sea- 
walls. The sea laughed at them. Finally, after much argument, in 
which the writer took an active part — his scrap-book still contains some 
of his articles in the Madras Atheneum —groynes were thrown out. 
The sea receded and the beach began to grow again almost as fast as it 
had been washed away. Why not try this at Coney Island? The 
money wasted there on sea-walls would have given us the park Com- 
missioner Young so earnestly desires. — W. L. D. O' Grady in the N. Y. 
Times. 


Dust rromM Sanitary Point-or-view. — At the Sanitary Congress 
recently held in Manchester, England, among other important matters 
relating to sanitation which were discussed, the question of how effect- 
ively to deal with superfluous and harmful dust occupied a prominent 
position. Sir J. Crichton-Browne, the orator of the medical profession 
in Great Britain, delivered an address, as president of one of the sec- 
tions, and took dust as his text. He said, in part, that industrial dust. 
apart from poisonous or pestilential mixture, was a sufticiently interest- 
ing theme from a sanitary point-of-view, for the returns of mortality 
revealed that, notwithstanding the highly successful crusades against it, 
it was still responsible for an appalling amount of suffering, disablement 
and death. A detailed examination of the condition of work in each of 
the twenty-two principal dusty trades brought out clearly that it was the 
dust that was primarily at fault in causing their unhealthfulness, for 
there was always a relation between the death-rate and the quantity and 
quality of the dust present. There could be no doubt that it was gan- 
ister dust that was responsible for the alarming mortality among those 
who worked in mines, brought to light by Dr. Birmingham and Dr. 
Robert Shaw, and that it killed, not by inducing phthisis in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, although that was the commonly certified cause 
of death, but by setting up a more or less widespread fibrosis in the 
lungs, to which tuberculous phthisis was merely secondary. The miners, 
who suffered most seriously from the effects of dust, were, of all the 
classes of workers among it, those whom it was most difficult to protect, 
but their safety would be greatly enhanced by improved ventilation of 
the mines on well recognized principles, perhaps by the spraying 
of them from time to time, so that the dust might be laid, and by the 
use of flameless explosives that get rid, as far as possible, of carbonic- 
oxide, and by insisting upon long intervals for meals, during which open- 
air breathing might be enjoyed. A miner’s life is not only dangerous by 
reason of the chance of accident, but also on account of its menace to 
health. Unless a coal-mine is thoroughly well ventilated, it is obvious 
that it cannot be a healthy place in which to live. But of all the causes 
which render picking for coal an occupation harmful to health, no one 
is more injurious than the constant presence of dust. If some work- 
able plan could be devised whereby the amount of dust might be dimin- 
ished in coal-mines, the lot of the miner would be made far more en- 
durable than it is under the conditions now generally prevalent. — 
Medical Record. 


WIndows MADE OF PareR.— Surgeon Captain K. Tamura, of the 
Imperial Japanese Army, addressed a recent meeting of the military 
surgeons of this country, and in the course of his remarks Dr. ‘Tamura 
called attention to the use of paper for windows in Japan, in place 
of glass. It is shown that where no ventilation can take place through 
glass, the air passes through the paper quite freely. Moreover, the 
texture of the paper is such that, while admitting the air, it prevents 
in some degree the passage of germs through it. ‘This point was deter- 
mined by counting the number of colonies of bacteria developed on 
media inside and outside the house. It was thus found that 97 per cent 
of the bacteria of the air were removed. The speaker summed up in 
the adroit Oriental way: “‘It is well known that a citizen of Paris in- 
hales 7,500 bacteria germs in a day; one in Berlin, 5,000 of them. We 
Japanese, who live in air containing three times as many as Berlin and 
twice as many as Paris, inhale only 2,000 bacteria germs in a day, simply 
because we use paper for the windows of our homes. — Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


Last week we referred to the demands which had been made on 
M. Osiris in respect of the restoration of the Chateau de Malmaison. 
The French tribunals can sometimes be severe, especially in cases of 
unwarranted demands. The contractors employed by M. Osiris have 
been made to suffer. The contractor for masonry has not only had his 
claim reduced from 400,000 francs to 250,000 francs, or nearly one-half, 
but he has been ordered to pay seven-eighths of the expenses. The 
locksmith will have to pay M. Osiris 3,000 frances. The painter and the 
joiner will also have to meet the remainder of the costs. — Zhe Architect. 
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YVHTTIER MACHINE CO, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


Boston. 


53 STATE STREET - - - 
ELEVATOR SIGN. 4LS 
OF ALL KINDS 

HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st West 24TH St., NEW YorRK 








ROHITEOCTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MASSACHUSE ‘TTS INSTITU TE 
OF TECHNOLOG ¥. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as Special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year | 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
HY** VARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses in Engineering, Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape | 
Architecture, etc. Students admitted by exami- 
nation and by transfer from other Schools or 
Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted | 
without examinations. New and enlarged equip- 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary, 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. 











REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


ARE SHOWING AT THEIR NEWLY 
FURNISHED SALESROOMS 


83 Franklin Street, Boston 
EXAMPLES OF THE ADAPTATION OF 


BAIRD’S 


Hand-Made Silver Glass 


FOR DARK HALLS, VESTIBULES, 
STAIRWAYS AND TOILET ROOMS. 








—Careful Investigation of this Product is Invited 














yi OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


ITHACA, N. Y 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 





THE PERKINS ATELIER OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 


| Submitting designs to the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects, offers special courses in mathema- 
| tics, drawing and modelling, preparatory for the 


| Ecole des Beaux Arts. 


FRANK EDSON PERKINS, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Hardwood Exposed to the Weather 





59 Market St., Chicago 


must be protected by an exterior varnish of the best quality 
or it will soon become white and weather beaten. For 
permanent satisfaction, specify 


Spar Coating 


For varnish booklet, write 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 








Lyn. 
BUILD/JNG AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES, 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental lron and Bronze, 


“$T. Lou! S, MO. 


WV: {4SHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture 
Jollege Graduates ad Sates tos vance manting 


or as special student 
FREDE RIC K M. MANN, Professor. 


leading 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


OMe STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 

President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
U/ SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PRoF. WARREN P. Larrp. 


AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 





THE A 


PART I 
THE FiIvE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
BY 


WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, #3.00 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws Co. 
PUBLISHERS 


AMERICAN 


” 


“Croquis d’Architecture. 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BurLpinc News Co. 





RF as C. FISHE R & CO. 





Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830, New YORK. 
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CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


TAS DEAD cumror connvesrn 


Plain, Japanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINION, MASS. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


ALL FINISHES 
Our new Catalog can be had for the lJ, S, MAIL CHUTES 


asking. WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 


write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Stanley Works, Dept. o PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


The YANTACAW Chemical Fire Extinguisher 


N Acid used, nor poisonous gas generated 











Danger from expiosion 
Danger from Chemical or stream to person or fabric 
Periodical recharging, testing or polishing. 
Always in the accustomed place and ready for instant use. 
No mechanism to become defective. 
Can be recharged in from twelve to twenty seconds. 
Much more powerful and efficient than carbonic acid gas 
machines. 
Made in sizes capable of charging 25, 50 and 100 gallons of 
water without recharging. 
With the twin Yantacaw a continuous charged stream can 
be obtained. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


Yantacaw Mig. Co., 802 Land Title Bldg., Phila. vir yore tein. is ueicne 








“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of «« Architectural Odds and Ends,”’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
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THE NAME “Standard” 


is cast in relief on every piece of the 


Porcelain Enameled Ware 


that has received the Highest Awards at All World’s Fairs 
and Expositions. 
The guarantee which this 
name Carries with it is ab- 
solute and a positive assur- 
ance against the annoyan- 
ces inseparable from the 


use of inferior and non- 
guaranteed brands. 





“Standard” Porcelain 
Enameled Ware has the 
hard, smooth and abso- 
lutely non-porous surface 
that is essential to perfect 
sanitation, combining the 
daintiness and purity of 
china with the strength 


and durability of iron. 
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“Ta Constraction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
ms sontcawag to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
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finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
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12 months. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Part XI of the Georgian Period 


HIS Part, which deals 
ern States, contains 
25 plates. 


24 pages 


entirely with the Colonial Architecture of the South- 
of text, 


illustrated with 36 text-cuts, and 


It is certainly as good as the preceding Parts, of which critics have spoken 


thus 
Of Part IX. 


“ Brought out in a comprehensive and exhaustive manner, toa 
useful size, on fine paper, beautifully printed and well delineated. 
—Building News, London. 


“ Every part of which should be almost as interesting to Eng- 
lishmen as to Americans.”—The Architect, London. 


“Fully up to its predecessors, both in letterpress and illustra- 
tions.”—The Architectural Review, Wondon. 


“We are glad to reiterate our favorable opinion of the enter- 
prise.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“In repeated notices in these columns the great excellence of 
the collection has been pointed out.”—The Nation. 


‘‘ Needs only to be better known in order to serve a wider audi- 


ence.”—N, Y. Times’ Saturday Review of Books. 


“We cun only express the hope that the publishers will continue 
the series.”—Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Of Part VIII. 


“In truth a work of superior excellence and great usefulness.” 
—Irish Builder, Dublin. 


“This great work.’’—The Architectural Review, London. 

“Ts especially happy in illustrating nearly every phase of the 
designer’s art.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Ts of great value as a record of a class of structures of great 
interest.”—The Builder, London. 


Of Part VIL. 


“ The illustrations are extremely attractive.” 
Review, London. 


The Architectural 


* Peculiarly attractive.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


Of Part VI. 


“Whether from the technical or the 
dozen portfolios seem quite indispensable 


general aspect these half 


Review of Reviews. 


“A 
Tribune. 


peculiarly fascinating and instructive work.’’—N. 


most delightful as well 
American architecture 


“One of the 
the study of 
Republican. 


as valuable contributions to 
yet published."’—Springfield 


Of Part V. 


[Clippings lost:] 


Of Part IV. 


“This valuable publication grows ininterest with eve 
ing number.” ’. ¥. Evening Post. 


ry succeed- 


Of Part III. 
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“‘ Statics of Structures.”’ Twelve papers, illustrated, beginning with 
No. 1093. 
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Most of the issues of the AMERICAN ARCHITECT containing the serials 
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It is to be noted, too, that the further contents of the several issues 
named above are not without value to the purchaser. 
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si Fire Furniture. 


The record of fires in buildings profes- |) 
sionally fireproof shows the need of drastic |/ 
regulation of their furniture. Brick walls, 
iron beams and stone floors may be little 
better than nothing without restrictions re- 

| garding the inflammability of the property 
| stowed in them. There must be a regular 
| fireproof-building ‘‘brand” of desks and 
chairs. They must be madeof metal, or 
something that won't burn, to please the 
owner's taste. No common lath for plaster- 
ing; no wood for tasings, doors and win- 
dows. All must be made fireproof, or noth- 
© | ing will be fireproof. Private papers are 
the only things that can be permitted to re- 
main liable to burn. 





—FEditorial N. Y. Sun. 
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We make the fireproof “brand.” Our furniture is 
incombustible and particularly desirable for the equip- 
ment of large commercial counting rooms. On receipt of 
floor plans we shall be glad to furnish submission draw- 
ings showing complete metallic equipments. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - = = New York City. 
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BERGER’S 
METAL CEILINGS 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and com- 
mand the admiration of all. They can be used in all 
classes of buildings, are easy to apply, and highly 
ornamental. They don’t shrink, crack, get water- 
soaked, or fall off. They are safe and sanitary. 
Their durability makes them the most economical 
ceilings in existence. Our * Classified Designs ’’ em- 
brace a variety of styles, and there is no building that 
we cannot match in its style of architecture. Send 
od our booklet ** A New Idea in Metal Ceilings,” ’tis 
ree. 


The Berger Manviacturing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


New York Office: 210 EK. 23d St., New York, N. Y. 
New England Branch: 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON Cco., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 


commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


(@ All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit._@) 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “‘ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY & MATrISON COMPANY 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
AUTHORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Boston - S. C. Nightingale & Childs | Norfoik - + + Henry Walke Co. Chicago .- » Walch & Wyeth 
New York - - Robert A. Keasbey Charleston. - -W.M. Bird & Co. Detroit . ne S. P. Conkling 
Philadeiphia . Magnesia Covering Co. St. Lowle - +» + + « «+ F. Bocier San Francisco DeSolila-Deussing Co. 
Baltimore - - - Wallace & Gale Omaha. - - - «+ Spencer Otis Seattle . DeSolia~Deussing Co. 
Richmond . Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City - - - Spencer Otis 
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ys 9 : IN EN-AND- K AND ATER~ JOLOR, 
Smith’s Shutterless Automatic , a cca 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Ciosing Fire-Proof Metal |picon camry TRE 


_. WIN DOW'S ... lagi ia ier ia Sin 


Are the BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS | AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 


They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER |), W, TAYLOR’S DHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
PROOF. They: SAVE INSURANCE, |== OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE | genatwos cent stamnetor Catalorve. 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 


distinguished from the best woodwork, are E. ELDON DEANE, 


the ONLY sliding sashes that Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman,. 


CLOSE AND LOCK 63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorE Cliry. 

AUTOMATICALLY : 

when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and Tlasont y in 


are made in FOURTEEN DIFFERENT 
STYLES OFFICE, HOTEL Modern Work—= 




















for and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, aad a aie, 
WAREHOUSES, Etc. TO. oqnantase on the homenmer 
ain ' a aa tect eee site ok ein a of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES S 
tructures. 
Write for Catalogue and information to By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Our sliding sashes can be made to SMITH- WARREN CO. Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


pivot to permit cleaning from in- 


side of building if desired. 93 Federal St, BOSTON, MASS. 





For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT- 











The day has passed when ventilation was regarded as a luxury. 
To-day it is recognized as a necessity to the maintenance of health and 
mental activity. Improvement in methods has been largely the result of 
employing positive means—the fan blower—to produce positive results. 
With the Sturtevant or Blower System, the air is put where it is wanted, 
not merely allowed to go; it is heated by coils massed ata central point, without 
danger of leakage or freezing, and the temperature is automatically controlled. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., BosTON, MASs. 


NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO * LONDON 
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The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.06 Extra. | 


International Edition, per year in advance 16.00 

quarterly - 18.00 

Se-Payment should be made to American 

Architect and Building News Co. direct, either by 
draft or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agente at Large 
’. P. Spokesfie id, 21 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
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New Advertisements. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY (New York, N. Y.), 
Elevators. Page xvi. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 

Gorton & Lidgerwood. 

Grant Pulley & Hardware Co. 
H. B. Smith Co. 

Merchant & Co., Inc. 

N. & G. Taylor Co. 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Okonite Co. 
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Sargent & Company. 
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lowing advertisements : — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
American School of Correspondence. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Oo. 
Kent-Costikyan. 

Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 

Nelson, C. T., & Co. 

New Jersey Zine Co. 

Pitt, Wm. R. 

J. B. Prescott & Son. 

Sayward, William H. 

Tyler Co., The W. 8S. 

Van Kanne! Revolving Door Co. 
S. Wilks Mfg. Co. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


R. CHARLES K. CUMMINGS, architect, has 
N removed to new offices at 45 Kilby St., Boston. 
1414 


ILLIAM E. PUTNAM, JR, and Allen H. Cox 
\ announce that they have formed a co-partner- 
ship for the general practice of architecture, under 
the firm name of Putnam & Cox, No. 6 Hancock Ave., 
west of Staute-house Lawn, Boston. 














WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMEN., — Wanted, several all-round 
architectural draughtsmen. One to take charge 
of office. Address “E. X. E.,”’ American Arch:tect. 
1414 





WANTED. 


OSITION.—As assistant to sanitary engineer, 
P with some experience in making plans and speci- 
fications of plumbing, heating or electric work. 
Write, stating experience, salary required, ete. 
Green & Wicks, a chitects, 110 Franklin st., Buffalo, 
ms Ke “ 1414 





WANTED. 


OSITION. — Capable man, familiar with all kinds 

of construction, superintendence, specifi:ations 
and office management, would like permanent posi 
tion with an architect having extensive work on 
hand. Address “ Roxbury,” care of American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co., Boston. t.f. 
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Put inte the White House by the U. S, Government. 


SS} ee TRARS 


For venting , use vent-top. For venting, use vented outket. 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath aad Wash-Tub. 
West Cleveland, 0. 





' THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


8 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


The 
“ Victorian ” 
Imperial 
Porcelain 
l avatory 
with the 
“Primus ” 
Combination 
Supply and 
Waste 
Fittings 

B with China 
Handies, etc. 


Plate 2083. R. 
CIRCULARS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 
Copyright, 1901, by the J, L, Mott ron Works 





Soft, rich color effects are pro- 
duced on shingles by the use of 
Shingletint. 


There are many brands of shingle 
stains in the market, but only one 
SHINGLETINT, which means 
much to the consumer, who may 
safely buy it and know he is get- 
ting the best shingle stain made. 


Shingletint is a scientific combi- 
nation of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote and the necessary 
drying agents; its use not only 
beautifies but prolongs the life of 
the shingles. 





Finished woods and descriptive 
literature sent free upon applica- 
tion. 











BERRY BROTHERS, Limited. 


Varnish Manufacturers 


New York 


philadel hi 
Boston _ 


Baltimore 


Chicago St. Louls 
Cincinnatl San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 


[Althougha aioe portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and eines towns.} 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Albany, N. Y.— Senator McEwan says that he will 
reintroduce his bill appropriating $1,000,000 for a 
separate fireproof building for the State Library. 


Allegheny, Pa.—The store building of G. D. Simen, 
OQuio and Sandusky Sts., will be remodelled at a 
cost of $50,000. 

It is reported that a $50,000 building will be 
erected in this city by the Allegheny Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 

Allentown, Pa.— Plans for a three-story brick and 
stone main building, 196’ x 62’, for the Muhlenberg 

College, have been prepared by Wallace E. Ruhe, 
12 N. 6th St. Rev. Dr, Theodore L. Seip, president. 


Annapolis, Md.—It ia expected that the Senate will 
agree to the proposi'ion to appropriate the addi- 
tional sum of $2,000,000 for improving the Naval 
Academy. 

Boorville, Ind.— An appropriation has been made 
of $50,000 for a new court-house. Plans are to be 
drawn at once and work on the structure will 
be begun in the spring. 

Boston, Mass. — Plans have been filed for the erec- 
tion of an eight-story brick and stone storage ware- 
house, 125’ x 136/, on Beverly St., near Charles 
River, for Lovejoy’s Wharf Trust, E. D. Codman, 
trustee, 27 Kilby St.; estimated cost, $250,000. 
Builders, Whidden & Co., 19 Milk St.; architect, 
Stephen Codman, 31 Beacon St. 

It is stated that Lamont G. Burnham has be- 
queathed to the Boston City Hospital $150,000 for 
the erection of a building. 

The cost of the new Custom-house, according to 
Senator Lodge’e bill, will be about 's2 2,000,000 for 
the building and $700, 000 for the site. 





_BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Adv ance ‘Rumors Continued. ) 


It is said that the Simmons College will purchase 
a tract of land in the Back Bay Fens, comprising 
three and a half acres, upon which will be erected 
a group of buildings. Tt is also understood that the 
Park Street Church committee having the choice 
of location in its hands is considering a site in the 
Fens. 

Bridgeport, Conn. — The Sisters of Charity of Bal- 
timore, Md., are having plans prepared for the St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, to be erected at N. Main and 
French Sts.; cost, $100,000 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Plans have been filed for a four- 
story extension to Hall of Records at Fulton St. 
and Court Sq., to cost $400,000. Architect, R. L. 
Daus, 130 Fulton St. 

Brunswick, Me.—A public library is offered to 
this town by \r. Andrew Carnegie. The library 
will cost $12,000, and the town, under the usual 
conditions, will have to raise $1, 200 yearly for its 
support. The offer will undoubtealy be accepted. 

Charlotte, N. C.— It is reported that the Highland 
Park Manufacturing Co. will build an additional 
mill, to cost $450,000. The company will locate the 
plant either at this place or at Rock Hill, §. C., 
where it has mills. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.— Plans are being drawn by 
W. T. Dowuing, 702 Equitable Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., for the Carnegie L brary, to cost $50,000 

Chicago, Il.— Marshall Field & Co. are reported 
interested in the erection of a ten-story warehouse 
on Ellsworth St.; probable cost, $250,000. Arebi- 
tects, D. H. Burnbam & Co., Rookery Building. 


Cincinnati, O. —It is stated that the erection of a 
gymnasium building is contemplated by the Cin- 
cinnati University. 

Plans will be drawn by Elzner & Anderson, 18 E. 
4th St, for buildings to be erected at a co-t of 
$300,000 for the American Book Co. There will be 
a three-story mannfacturing plant, and a five-story 
brick and stone office and storage building. 


Cleveland, O.— Press reports state that a nine- 
story brick and steel office-building will be erected 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
by the Wellman-Seaven-Morgan Engineering Co. 
Cost, $30,000. 

Council Bluffs, Ila.— Andrew Carnegie has offered 
to contribute $50,000 for a public library in this 
city on condition that the city furnish a site and 
appropriate $5,000 for maintenance. 


Crookston, Minn.— E. Strassburger has made plans 
for a $20,000 building, 50’ x 140’, for Fontaine & 
Anglim. 


Danville, Va.— The Dan River Power & Mfg. Co. 
are erecting a $300,000 dam and power-house and 
the first mill building will be begun shortly, fol- 
lowed by another. About $1,500,000 will be invested 
in the two mills. The contractors are J. W. Bishop 
& Co., of Providence, R. I , the engineers, Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., of Boston, Mass. 

Dayton, O.—The United Brethren Publishing Co. is 
to remodel its present building, at a cost of about 
$300,000. 

Delaware, 0.— Andrew Carnegie offers this city 
$200,000 for the erection of a public library. 


Denver, Col.—It is stated that the School Board 
has purchased ten lots at 9th and Lincoln Aves. on 
which a $100,000 school-building will be erected in 
the spring. 

Des Moines, Ia.— Plans have been drawn for a 
theological building for the trustees of the Drake 
University. 

Hallett & Rawson, 615 Walnut St., have prepared 
pines for buildings to be erected at W. 15th and 
socust Sts. for the Still College and Infirmary of 
Osteopathy. 

Mrs. D. R. Ewing will erect a library building at 
Drake University. Cost, $25,000. 

The Polk County Republican Clab will erect a 
new club-house. 

Duluth, Minn.—M. S. and H. J. Cook are having 
plans prepared for a $30,000 brick building to be 
erected on Superior St., near 2d Ave. W. 

Everett, Mass. — An ordinance has been passed by 
the Board of Aldermen for the erection of a $25,000 
police station. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. — A two-story brick building is 
to be erected by the Bechaud Brewing Co. at a cost 
of $25,000. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—It is stated that the Frisco 
R. R. Co. will erect a two-story brick depot at this 
place, to cost $60,000. 

Ithaca, N. ¥Y.—Carrére & Hastings are to prepare 
plans for the extension of Cornell University. There 
will be 38 new buildings erected at a cost of $5,000,- 
000. 


Johnson City, Tenn. — Andrew Carnegie has given 
the National Soldiers’ Home, of this city, $25,000 
for alibrary. Contracts for the erection not let. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Prospect Ave. Christian 
Church Society will sell its present site and erect a 
$100,000 edifice on a new location. 

Knoxville, Tenn.— The Southern Railwav an- 
nounces that it will expend about $1,000,000 in 


La Crosse, Wis.— Frank Nixon and J. J. Hogan 


Long Island City, N. ¥Y.—Operations will begin 


New York, N. ¥.—The New York Journal has 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


improvements on the Knoxville and Ohio and the 
Knoxville, Cumberland Gap and Louisville branches 
of its syatems. The improvements wil! consist of 
new steel bridges that will carry heavier locomo- 
tives than those now used on that road, enlargin 
and walling of tunnels, reduction of grades an 
heavier rails on certain portions. 


are interested in the erection of a $100,000 hotel. 


shortly toward the erection of the largest gas plant 
in the world in the Astoria section. ‘the plant will 
cover 300 acres, and it will probably take five years 
to complete its erection. The plans for the plant 
have been entirely completed. hen in operation, | 
employment will be given to several thousand men, 








Los Angeles, Cal. — The First Baptist Society is to 


erect an edifice at Telegraph Ave. and Jones St. | 
Cost, $70,000. 


Madisonville, Ky.— A $40,000 ice factory and laun- 


dry building will be erected in the spring by the 
Spring Lake Ice Co. } 


offered this city $25,000 for a library. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— The Wisconsin Gas & Coke Co. | 


has been incor: orated and will establish a complete 
modern plant in this city to be in operation by next 
fall. Estimated cost, $1,000,000. It will take several 
years to compiete the entire system as planned and | 
the.cost will be from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. | 
Robert A. Johnston will erect a stable and ware- 
house, 38 x 235’, on Florida St., near Clinton, to | 
cost $20,000. Crane & Barkhausen, architects. | 


Moscow, Idaho. — The M. E. Society is considering 


the erection of an edifice, to cost $25,000. 


Muncle, (nd. — A company of glass-workers, having | 


a capital stock of $75,000 has been formed to con- 
struct a large coiperative window-glass factory. | 
Construction will be commenced very soon. 


New Decatur, Ala.—It is stated that the Decatur | 


Hotel Co. has been incorporated, with a capital of 
$25,000, to erect a hotel at Lafayette and Railroad 
Sts. 

| 


bought the Hotel Virginia property, the block | 
bounded by 58th St., Grand Cirele, 8th Ave. and | 
Broadway. A twenty-story building to be occupied | 
exclusively by the New York Journal will be erected | 
on the site. 

The work of removing the old buildings on the 
City Hotel site is well under way. A five-story | 
building for the Manufacturers’ Outlet Co. will be 
erected at a cost of about $120,000. Thornton & | 
Thornton are the architects, and the terms of the | 
contract call for completion by October 15th of | 
the present year. 

Alterations will be made to the Long Island Rail- | 
road waiting-room at 34th St. A one-story exten- | 
sion will be added to the present structure making | 
the waitiug-room 117/ x 197’, extending from 34th 
to 334 Sts. The cost is placed at $10,000. 








“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 


TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


14” x 163” in Portfolio. 


PRION, 


| 
$5.00. | 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


The Brownson Catholic Club has bought a plot in 
146th St., near 3d Ave., on which it will erect a 
three-story club-house, 25’ x 95’. 


North Tonawanda, N. ¥.—Andrew Carnegie is 
stated to have offered this city $20,000 for a public 
library. 

Olneyville, R. I.—A twelve-room school-building 
of handsome design will be erected on the Barton 
Street side of St. Mary’s Church, to cost between 
$60,000 and $70,000. The chapel now standing on 
this site will be moved to Bainbridge Ave. The 
new building is being designed by Murphy & Hindle, 

} will be three stories in height, of brick with lime- 
stone trimmings. 


Omaha, Neb. — Walter Brandes will remodel! the 
building at 10th and Pacific Sts. as a hotel, at a cost 
of $70,000. 

Contractor John H. Harte has begun work for 
the erection of a new building for the Nebraska 
Telephone Co., adjoining its present building at 
18th and Douglas Sts. Will be 66’ x 66’, three-story 
and basement, of buff brick and terra-cotta. Cost, 
$40,000. T. R. Kimball, architect. 


Marion, 0.— Andrew Carnegie is stated to have | Pawtucket, R. I.—The Phillips Insulated Wire Co. 


contemplates erecting a $50,000 manufacturing 
building. It will be brick, one-story, 175 by 50 feet. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Andrew Carnegie has offered 
to give this city a million and a half dollars toward 
the extension of its free library system. It is not 
known as yet whether the city will accept the offer. 
The subject must first be considered by the City 
Council. 

It is reported that Joseph Wharton, founder of 
the Wharton School of Science and Economy of the 
University of Pennsylvania, will build a commodi- 
ous building for the school on Woodland Ave., 
opposite the Wister Institute of Anatcmy. The 
building will be equipped with all modern facilities 
and will cost at least $200,000. 


Pittaburgh, Pa — It is stated that the Congregation 
of Friendship Ave. Presbyterian Church will erect 
a chapel at Roup St. and Friendship Ave., to cost 
$25,000. 

A $75,000 six-story fireproof building will be 
erected at 5th Ave. and Washington St. by the 
Washington National Bank. 

John Goettman, of Goettman Bros., 336 Diamond 
St., proposes to build a $40,000 warehouse on Penn 
Ave. 

A new $500,000 theatre is to be erected here next 
summer by Nixon & Zimmerman, of Philadelphia, 
on the north side of 6th Ave., between Montour 
Way and Cherry Alley. It will have a broad en- 
trance on 6th Ave. and a port-cochere on either 
side. The interior will resemble the plan of the 
Metropolitan Opera-house in New York. It will 
have a seating capacity of 2,500. 

Portland. Ore. — W. D. Fenton is to ereet a three- 
story building on 6th and Oak Sts., to cost $35,000. 


Providence, R. I.— The American Ship Windlass 
Co. will soon begin the construction of a large 
foundry building. It is to stand on land recently 
acquired and adjoining its present plant. 

R. C. Watrous & Co. have sold to a Mrs. Suddard 
for Theodore Burgess Smith a house lot about 45 
by 80 feet on the southerly side of Bellevue Ave., 
near Elmwood Ave. The purehaser expects to 
build a residence here in the spring. 

The five-story building to be erected for the 
Manufacturers’ Outlet Co. on the old City Hotel 
site will be completed about October 15th of the 
present vear. Construction work will be done by 
Hartwell, Willisms & Kingston. at a cost of $120,- 
000. Thornton & Thornton are the architects. 

B. F. Keith and E. F. Albee are negotiating for 
the site of a new theatre. It is the bleck west 
of the site of the present Keith Theatre fronting 
on Westminster and Mathewson Sts. 

Pueblo, Col.— F. W. Cooper, 108 Pope Block. bas 
completed plans for a theatre to be erected at Lake 
Minnequa, to cost about $22,000. 

Racine. Wis. —C..J. Hansen has plans for a three- 
story brick hotel building, 40’ x 112’, to cost $30,000. 

Reading. Mass.— Andrew Carnegie bas offered 
$12,500 for a public library building, the town to 
give $1,250 yearly for its support. 


Reedaburg, Wis.— Omeyer & Thori will furnish 


plans for a $40,000 high-schoo] building to be erected 
here, having been successful in a competition with 
a score or more of architects. 


This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of | Richmond, Va.—It is stated that the Whitlock 


the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. | 


} 





BEAUTIFUL HARDWOOD FLOORS 


Sharon, Pa.— The Board of Education has decided 


To obtain the most satisfactory 


and durable results, first fill with 


Wheeler’s Patent Wood Filler (which is everywhere recognized as the 
standard, and specified by all leading architects,) then apply Breinig’s 


Floor Polish. Our process is on the true principle for lasting 


qualities — walk on the floor, not on the finish. Write for particulars. 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING Co. 
NEW MILFORD, CONN. 
55 FULTON ies NEw YORK; 70 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO; 231 DOCK OT.. PHILADELPHIA 


Estate will erect a store and office-building on 8th 
and Main Sts., at a cost of $25,000. 

River Rouge, Mich.— The Farg2son distriet schoo! 
board has approved plans for a $30,000 schoo)]-build- 
ing to be erected on Burke Ave. 


San Antonio, Tex.—It is reported that the R. C. 
Theological Seminary is to be erected on Laurel 
Heights. Cost, $30,000. Architects, McSweeney & 
McSweeney, Hicks Building. 

San Francisco. Cal.— It is said that the trustees of 
Chas, T. and -JJennie A. Crocker have decided to 
erect a four story business building on Powell and 
Geary Sts., at a cost of $200,000. Plans by Bliss & 
Faville. 

Scranton, Pa.— Ground will soon be broken for the 
new Clemens silk mill. 

J. D. Williame & Bro. will erect a store building, 
at a cost of $40,000. 

Seattle, Wash.—It is reported that the Rainier Club 
will erect a club-house from plans by Architect 
Cutter. Cost, $50,000. 


to erect two schools, each to cost $35,000. 

Sheldon, Ia. — The $50,000 high sehoo) at this place 
has been burned; insurance $25,000. It will be 
rebuilt at once. 

Shreveport, La.— Plans have been prepared by 
Architect Otto Wolf, 1345 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a $175,000 three-story brick brewery build- 
ing, 80’ x 151’, to be erected here for Louis P. Hart, 
of New Orleans, and others. 

Sioux City, Ia.— R. E. Purslow has had plans com- 
pleted for the erection of a six-story hotel at the 
corner of 3d and Nebraska S's. by Geo. W. Burk- 
head, architect. It is expected to spend $60,000 
upon the hotel. Work will be begun in the early 
spring. 

G. O. Swasey will erect a $40,000 business block 
in the spring at the corner of 4th ard Jennirgs Sts. 
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SHINGLE- 
ETA ROOFING 


or barn. _ Fire-proof. 

Easily Laid. Cheaper 

» than slate or wood. 

= Prices, catalogue and 

: testimonials FREE. 

MONTROSS SHINGLE 
CO., Camden, N. J. 





Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams >i. 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFPICB . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 








Expanded Metal - 
You Lockers 


Should > pe Pinup ond Speci- 
Include 


For information write 
MERRITT & CO. 
1011 Ridge Ave., Phila. 











OF NEW YORK 





Structural Steel 


Buildings, Bridges, 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





NATLSHOE : 


Roofs, Trusses 








anc LEATHER .° 














New York City 











Engineers and Contractors 











EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES ®°°™ 'XewSoekrost™’” 








J. S. THORN CO. 
Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opening Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 
Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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South Bend, Ind.— The Studebaker Manufacturing 
Co. has presented to the Voung Men’s Ubristian As- 
sociation $200,000, to be used for the construction 
of a building as a memorial to the five original 
Studebaker brothers, the last one of whom, 
Clem Studebaker, died last year. 


South Manchester, Conn. — Cheney Bros., silk 
manufacturers, are now planning a $100,000 reser- 
voir to supply water for the village. 

Spartanbarg, 8. C.—J. Walter Allen is soliciting 
subscriptions to the stock of a company who pro- 
poses forming to build a $250,000 cotton-factory. 
The leading business men and a number of the 
cottun-mill operators s3em disposed to join in the 
enterprise. 

Spokane, Wash.—A. Held, 516 “‘ The Rookery,” has 
drawa plans for av apartment-hoase to be erected 
for F. Beck, to cost $60,' 00. 

Starke, Fia.— Bradford County farmers talk of 
building a spool and thread cotton-mill here. They 
have made no definite plans as yet. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—It is stated that the Elks will 
erect a building to cost $40,000. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Edward F. Nolte, 620 Chestnat St., 
has prepared plans for the erection of a seven-story 
hotel and theatre building at Grand Ave. and Olive 
St. Cost, $750,000. 

A. F. Rosenheim, 717 Linco!n Trust Building, has 
drawn plans for a twelve-story office-building to be 
erected at 7th and Pine Sts. Cost, $400,000. 

It is reported that the Missouri Botanical Garden 
Co. will build a $45,000 six-story brick and stone 
factory and warehouse, 53’ x 140”. Plans by Archi- 
tects Legg & Halloway, 715 Locust St. 

The Antlers Investment Co. has purchased the 
premises No. 712 Washington Ave, At the expira- | 
tion of the present lease the building on the site | 
will be remodelled. 

A syndicate has bought land at the corner of | 
Lindell Boulevard and Boyle Ave. for $23,000. It 
has plans ready for a $120,000 hotel and will begin 
at once excavating for erection of same. 

The members of the Dose-Wiles cracker and 
candy company of Kansas City, who have been here 
the past week selecting a site for a cracker factory, 
have chosen a place for a permanent location, but 
have not announced the exact location. 

Frank R. Tobin, of the Tobin Painting Co., has 
purchased land at the corner of 13th and Pine Sts., 
for $40,000. Mr. Tobin owns additional property 
adjoining. He will erect a six-story building. 

The Buckingham Hotel Co. has approved the 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
the contract for the construction of the elegant 
hotel building at the northeast corner of King’s 
Highway and Pine St. The contractors, the Hoff- 
man Co., will break ground for the building at 
once. 

The Continental Glass Manufacturing Co., re- 
cently organized, has secured an eligible site and 
will begin in a few weeks the erection of a building 
suitable for its use at the corner of 3d and Barton 
Sts. The company proposes to put up & one-story 
building covering the entire lot, which is about 132 
by 255 feet. The structure is estimated to cost 

25,000, and will be used in the manufacture of 
table glassware, lamps and other wares. Plans are 
being drawn for the building. 

St. Paul, Minn.— It is reported that the funds to be 
used for erecting school-buildings the coming sea- 
son will be apportioned as follows: $30.500 for an 
8.room school, for the 5th Ward for which A. F. 
Ganger will prepare plans; $33,000 for the Ist 
Ward, for which J. W. Stevens will prepare plans; 
$18,500 for addition to the Irving School, for which 
Hermann Kretz & Co. will prepare plans; and $15.- 
500 for the Baker School at St. Anthony Park, for 
which E. J. Donobue has plans. 

Tacoma, Wash.— The Wilkeson Vitrified Clay Co. 
has been formed here to engage in the manufacture 
of fire clay and pressed brick. A plant to cost 
$60,000 will be constructed at Chamber’s Creek, 
about four and a half miles from this place. 

Tekoa, Wash. — Russell & Vincent, Spokane, have 
drawn plans for a $20,000 hotel for Frank H. Quinn. 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y.— The Erie R. R. Co. will erect 
a depot here, to cost $65,000. 

Utica, N. ¥.—The erection of a municipal and county 
building in this city is contemplated. If erected, 
it will probably cost $150,000. 

Waco, Tex.— The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 
will erect a $50,000 depot at Franklin and 3d Sts. 


Washington, D. C.— Andrew Carnegie has offered 
$350,000 for the erection of branch libraries here, 
the city to provide the sites and arrange for the 
support of the libraries. 

At a meeting of the National Board of Managers 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, the 
President, Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, announced 
that the proposed site for the hall in this city has 
been entirely paid for. and that the treasury of the 
Order contained $61,000 toward the amount needed 
for the erection of the building. 

Representative Warner, of Illinois, has intro- 
duced a bill appropriating $50,000 for a statue to 
the late Major General Franz Siegel, to be erected 
in this city. 

Watertown, Mass.— The Watertown Gas Light Co. 
is arranging for the building of a new electrical 
plant to be finished in the early spring. 

Waukesha, Wis.— Plans have been drawn by Van 
Ryn & Clas, of Milwaukee, for the $50,000 Ovitt 
office-building. It will have all modern conven- 
iences. 

Wausau, Wis. — Andrew Carnegie will donate $3),- 





plans drawn by Architect E. C. Janssen and awarded 


000 for the erection of a public library. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Webster City, Ia.—It is reported that a factory for 
the production of hollow blocks will, be established 
by the Concrete Stone Co. 

West Koxbury, Mass.—C. G. M. Carlson has bought 
property at the corner of Centre St. and Lakeville 
Pl. He intends to erect thereon a number of first- 
class brick apartment-houses. 


Williams Bay, Wis.— It is stated that the Yerkes 
observatory building, recently destroyed by fire at 
a loss of $25,000, will be rebuilt. 

Willlamstown, Mass. — Prominent alumni of Wil- 
liams College have interested themselves in a plan 
to secure an inn which will be open the year around 
and give the best accommodations, and plans are 
now being drawn for such a house by New York 
architects, and will doubtless be submitted to the 
alumni at the dinner to be given in New York soon. 
The plans will call for a building with a frontage 
of 150 feet and a depth of about 60 feet. There 
will be 50 sleeping-rooms and the usual reception, 
dining and store rooms, parlors, halls, baths and 
closets. Such a building would cost $40,000, out- 
side of furnishings, which will cost $10,000 more. 

Willmar, Minn.—A stock company is being formed 
to erect a $30,000 hotel. 

Wilmington, Del.— Plans are in preparation by 
Amos W. Barnes, architect and engineer, of 9th 
and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., for a large 
manufacturing plant to be erected here. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The C. P. R. is arranging to erect 
a handsome new passenger station. The cost is 
not determined. 

The Young Men’s Liberal Club proposes the erec- 
tion of a building, 40’ x 130’, to cost complete $50,- 
000. 

Worcester, Mass.— The Hahneman Hospital Asso. 
ciation is planning the erection of another hospital 
to eost $50,000. 

Yankton, 8. D.— Plans of W. R. Parsons & Son Co., 
Des Moines, Ia., were adopted for the new court. 
house. Cost, $40,000. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


New York, N. Y.— Eighteenth St., nr. ist Ave.,2 
six-st’y bk. flats, 50’ x 79; $100,000; o., M. Larkins; 
a., G. F, Pelham. 

Hester St., Nos. 107-109, six-st’y bk. flat with store, 
42’ 8” x 45’ 57"; $25,000; o., Kieinfeld & Hamburger; 
a., Horenburger & Straub. 

Spring St.. Nos. 201-205, six-st’y bk. flat with store, 
45’ x 50’; $35,000; o., H. Fine; a., Horenburger & 
Straub. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

New York, N. Y.— Ninety-jirst St., nr. ist Ave., 
four-s’y bk. school, 88’ 8/jx 100’; $100.000; o., 
Church of Our Lady of Good Counsel; a., F. A. de 
Neuron. 


FACTORIES. 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Thirty-sixth 
St., nr. Willow Ave., one-st’y bk. factory, 47’ x 147’; 
$11,000; o., International Manufacturing Co.; a., 
Chappell & Bostworth. 
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Traveling and Jib — 
CRANES cod 
Send for catalog, dimensions, etc, 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORK: 
24 Chene St., Detroit, Mich. ° 














** BENEDICT- 
NICKEL”’ 
Seamless Tubing 


for high-class exposed 
plumbing. ‘ White metal 


clear through.” 


Benevicr & BuRNHAM MFG. Co, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


New York, 253 Broadway 
Boston 
172 High Street 








‘‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 





Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - = Architect 
Price, $1.25. 
For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


sds OUBES. 


Cambridge, Masa. — Ellsworth Ave., No. 15, Ward 
5, three-st’y bk. & fr. dwell.; $5,000; o., Mrs. W. T. 
McGuire; a., Nathan Douglas; b , J. J. Powers. 

Grant St., No. 25, Ward 8, three-st’y fr. dwell.; 
$4,000; o, Bridget Smith; a., Hayden Bros.; b., 
John C, MeGirr. 

Dawson, Minn. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 36’, hot 
water; $5,900; 0., A. J. Peterson; a., Louis Lock- 
wood, St. Paul. 

Melrose. Minn. —Two-st’y fr. dwell., 28 x 35’, hot 
water; $5,000; o., Dr. P. A. Helbert; a., Omeyer & 
Thori. 

New York, N. Y.— W. One Hundred and Thirty- 
eighth St , Nos. 606-616, 6 four-st’y bk. dwells., 16/ x 
18” x 55’; $72,000; 0., Parsons & Squier; a., C. B. 
Chestersmith. 





LIBRARIES. 


w York, N. Y.— Alexander Ave., cor. 140th St., 
ag bk. library, 50’ x 80’; $75,000; o, New 
York Public Library; a., Babb, Cook & Willard. 


STABLES. 


New York, N. ¥Y. — Broadway, nr. 130th St., seven- 
at’y bk. stable, 49’ 11/’ x 96; $30,000; o., Ss. Horton, 
373 Amsterdam Ave.; a., F, A. Rooke, 489 Fifth 
Ave. 


STORES. 


York. N. ¥.— One Hundred and Fifteenth St., 

~— 429-431, seven st’y bk. loft building with stores, 

45" 6" x 907; $50,000; o., S. Epstein; a., Sass & Small- 
heiser. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


ork, N. ¥.— Avenue C, Nos. 89 95, 2 six-st’y 
“— rene dee with stores, 40’ & 41’ x 83’; $50,000: 
o., I. Kleinfield; a., Horenburger & Straub. 

‘One Hundred and Thirty-seventh St., or. 5th Ave., 
2 six-st’y bk. tenements, 36’ 3/” x 86 11/7; $60,000; o., 
M. S. A. Wilson; a., Sass & Smaliheiser. ; 

Broome and Ridge S's.,8ix-st’y bk. tenement with 
store, 41’ 6 x 49/ 6/7; $40,000; 0., Levine & Davis; 
a., Bernstein & Bernstein. : 

E. Twenty-first St., Noa. 338-340, six-st’y bk. tene- 
ment with stores, 40’ x 79’; $35.000; o., S. Parnass, 
257 Henry St.; a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 
welicen and Centre Sts., six-st’y bk. tenement 
with stores, 50’ x 86’; $30,000; o., C. Friedman, 123 
E. 112th St.; a., Bernstein & Bernstein, 111 Broad- 
way. 

WAREHOUSES. 


w York, N. ¥.— Washington Pl. and Mercer St., 
aerenat9 bk. loft, 49’ 9/’ x 100’; $225,000; o., H. & 
H. Sonn, 440 Washington St.; a., H. Fouchauz, 
dway & 624 St. 
Bm Ninsteenth St., No. 35, six-st’y bk. loft butld- 
ing, 25’ 6/7 x 82/; $29,000; o., B. Wronstadt; a., J. C. 
Cocker. 








COMPETITIONS. 





paren [At Glenville, O.) 
itive plans will be received for the erection 
oe was nah anal building in this city. 1413 











Telephone Call, 1481 John 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Manufacturer of 


Special attention to deep panels, 
curved work, etc., to archi- 
tect’s designs. 


.. Stamped Steel Ceilings 


40 Cherry St., New York 


Also Room 74, EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 














PROPOSALS. 

Treasury Department, Uffice of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., January 14, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 0’clock 
P. M. on the 25th day of February, 1903, and then 
opened, for the insta/lation of a conduit and electric 
wiring system for the U. S. Post-office at Creston, 
lowa, in accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be obtained at this office, or 
at the office of the Superintendent of Construction at 
Creston, lowa, at the disgretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1413 


—- 

[At Mountain Lake, Minn.} 

J. H. Dickman and Julius Glassman will receive 

bids on January 30 for the erection of the new 

building tor the State bank and for a business build- 

ing for Julius Glassman. H. C. Gerlach, architect, 
Mankato, Minn. 1413 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.U., January 15th, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office unti! 2 o’clock 
P.M. on the 3d day of March, 1903, and then opened, 
for the low pressure, steam heating and mechanical 
ventilating apparatus, ete.,for the U.S. Public Build- 
ing at Helena, Montana, in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, which wil! be furnished at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect on application 
at this office, or at the office of the Superintendent of 
the building at Helena, Montana. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1414 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., January 17, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
Pp. M. on the 5th day of March, 1903, and then opened, 
for the installation of a conduit and electric wiring 
system for the U.S. Post-office at Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, in accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be obtained at this office 
or at the office of the Superintendent of Construction 
at Janesville, Wis., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1414 


——— 
[At Phoenix, Ariz.]} 

Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals addressed to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., 
will ba received at the Indian Office until February 
17, 1903, for furnishing the necessary materials and 
labor required to construct and complete a frame 
dairy barn and brick hospital, a brick addition to 
dining hall and a brick addition to the boys’ dormi- 
tory, all with plumbing and electric light, at the 
Phoenix Schoo), Arizona, in strict accordance with 
plans, specificati: ns and instructions to bidders. For 
further information apply to Chas. W. Goodman, 
Supt. Indian School, Phoenix, Ariz, W. A. JONES, 
Commissioner. 1415 


a 
[At Lancaster, Pa.) 
Bids for the erection of a $40,000 brick office-build- 


inv, having slag roof, steam heat and elevator, are | 
desired by Joseph P. Brenneman, 135 North Duke St. | 


1413 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 


proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 19th day of February, 1903, and then 


opened, for the construction of the extension to the | 
U.S. Post-office at Burlington, Lowa, in accordance | 
with the drawings and specification, copies of which | LIEUT. GEO. L. HICKS, JR., Q. M. 





PROPOSALS. 
may be had at this office, or at the office of the 
Custodian at Burlington, Iowa, at the discretion of 


the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1413 


_, 

[At Houston, Tex.) 
Bids for the erection of a two-story brick city-ball 
building and market-house will be received until 
February 2. Architects, George E. Dickey & Co 
D. D. BRYAN, City Secretary. 1413 — 


[ ear ereraee: 
[At Flint, Mich.] 
Bids will be received until February 1 for the 
erection of a three-story oftice-building, 110’ x 80/, for 
the Knights of the Loyal Guard. Clark & Munger 
Bay City, architects. F. H. RANKIN, Secretary. : 
1413 


ee 
[At Springfield, 0.) 

It is stated that bids are wanted February 1 for 

erecting a four-story brick and stone city hospital 

including steam-heating apparatus, laundry ma- 

chivery, and an elevator; cort, about $60,000. R.C 

Gotwald, architect, 56 and 57 Gotwald Building. Peg 

1 


| | OTEL. 
[At Beaumont, Tex.] 


Bids are wanted February 2 for erecting a five- 
story hotel MARK WIESS, Pres, Threadneedle 
Hotel Co. 1413 


W AREHOUSE. 
[At Aberdeen, S. D.} 
Sealed proposals will be received at the architect’s 
office until February 2d, 1903, for furnishing the 
necessary labor and materia), including be atix g and 
plumbing, required to construct and complete a 100’ 
x 150’, four-story and basement brick wholesale gro- 
cery warehouse for Jewett Bros., at Aberdeen, S. D. 
Plans may be seen at the Builders’ Exchanges in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Minn.. Jewett Bros., Aber- 
deen, S. D., or at the office of Joseph Schwarz, archi- 
tect, Sioux Falls, S. D. "1413 
YT sieeaeamca QUARTERS, ETC. 
{At Mare Island, Cal.) 
Bids will be received at Washington, D. C., until 
February 30 for buiiding officers’ quarters, con- 
tagious disease hospital, and for changing main hos- 
pital building at Mare Island, Cal., navy yard. A.§ 
KENNY, paymaster general, U.S. N. 1414 


L' BRARY. 


[At Geneseo, N. Y.] 

Proposals for the construction, electric lighting 
plumbing, gaspiping and heating of a library build- 
ing at the State Normal School will be received by 
Charles K. Skinner, S'ate superintendent of public 


| instruction, Albany, until January 30. 1413 


eC 

[At Scotchbridge, O.} 

Bids will be received January 31 by the Trustees 

of the U. P. Church for furnishing material and erect- 
ingachureb. RK. S. DAVIDSON, Sec’y. 1413 


QTEWARD'S QUARTERS. 
chitect, Washington, D.C., January 12th,1903 Sealed | 


[At Fort Wadsworth, N. y.J] 

Sealed proposals for building one set of brick hos- 

pital steward’s quarters here will be received until 

February 2,1903. Information furnished on appli- 

cation. Work to commence on building April 1, 1903. 
1413 
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HALF ENOUGH WATER 
is quite enough for some people, but most people CoDE OF PRACTICE 


% FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUB 
went water every ior If nth ph 8, = 
Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pumps Adopted by the Master Builders’ ON Why of the City of 


Boston, Aug. 2, 18 











are used you can have water every day in the year, 


nd your cook or stable=boy is the only engineer ARTICLE I. 
a y y Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 


> needed. 25,000 in daily use. Contractor. 
Catalogue “‘B” on application to nearest store. A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis all estimates which he 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE Ca. “receives ” prior to putting in hisown bid. Es- 


Ss pr nape ey be penne as “* received’ when 

- - “ine 0 Dearborn St., Chicago they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 

35 Warren St., New York. 60 Daeieees ne 3 4 sion,.either by his direct solicitation or by being 

239 Franklin St., Boston. 40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. Teniente Rey 71, Havana. it y e uch, constitutes nyt SM the oo. . 

. . Ss. W. principal contractor is under no obligation to 

22a Pitt St.. Sydney, N.S. W use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 

received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 

[PUBLISHED SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15] mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 

fered personally, or should return it unopened if 

sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 


$9 | of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
{ 4 same. 
* * * * * * * * 7 * — 
A principal contractor, when making up his 


estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 

contractors if he is‘at the same time making him- 

PART 1 self their competitor by figuring their portion of 

the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 

> . e principal contractor to figure all portions of 

work, depending upon no one for what are usually 

e 1ve r ers O rc ] ec u re known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 

for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 

if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
By WILLIAM R. WARE pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University Award of Sub-Contracts. 


/ The principal contractor having been awarded 
Text and Plates, 86 pp.; 9 xX 12 a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


Price, $3.00 ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO pon tener 
. A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 

. contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
PUBLISHERS under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from sry! to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 


(Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘Topical ere wars 


* * * * * * * * + * . 
2 a’? 2 ‘ 
Architecture’’ Library} ARTICLE V. 
a Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should eS made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
pene as is prescribed in the contract made 
»y the principal contractor with the owner. 











. 





66 Final payment to a sub-contractor should -be 

oor an considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 

after the completion of his work and its approval 

by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 


Window Grilles” Le 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 


Should a sub-contractor setae Sontenss a6 
: . the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
104 Plates: 10in. x 14 2 in. cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be — to the said 
. . f : . principal contractor for damages in amount not 
Uniform with the first volume | ‘Italian Renaissance less than the difference between ~~ ompunt | 

Doorways’”’ i 1 ry the estimate which was submitted by him an 
y of this Library the amount at which the principal contractor 

may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

MARCH 22, 1902 * * * .. £28 * * * * * 


ARTICLE X. 


THE next time you pass along the streets of. one of our Bids to Architects or Owners. 

: J When bids for eapeaste my gene of wert = 
laree citie ow ani yrece ic cna t 5 phe a building are solicited by the architect or the 
irge cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of cutune, Geier eine he submitted with the under- 

: : wil ae : ° standing that they are direct estimates, for whic 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the dicent cnadeneta ore 60 be made by the owner with 
: . the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings such bids should be permitted without consent of 

? 5 the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
Tr . > , ; al question, and should not be left with architects 
rhe great interest shown in this particular form of artistic or owners for the inspection and information 

of ——- contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 

19] ‘ . 7 : . ‘ dential character, and that if they so leave them 
volume of this Library to door and window grilles. they cannot claim protection or redress under 

ne the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
PRIC may be consistent with ye a o- 

: i only with members of the Association, or at a 
* Bound in Cloth events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
In Portfolio . to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
. practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change ir plans - ner ig or 

‘ . *14; in both, during the progress of estimating. Cor- 
American Architect and Building News Co. rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained ene refusal by contractors to esti- 
215 Tremont Street, Boston mate under such conditions. 
A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 


Secretary, M. B. A. 





of lower stories. 


artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 
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MINERAL WOOL em 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 























“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 
104 PLATES, 10 x 14 1-2 inches 


Uniform with the second Volume [Door 
and Window Grilles” ] of the Topical 
Architecture Library. 








Price, hound in Cloth » e $7.50 
‘¢ in Portfolio s s . 6.50 
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Masonry in Modern Work 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY ‘. 
R. GUASTAVINO - ~- = Architect. Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents, 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITHOCT. 








NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. — | SASH CORD. 


B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 








38 Broad St., Boston. SEAM-FACE CGRANITE. 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
: o., 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, Park Row Building, New York. 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 85 Water St., Boston. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. STABLE FIXTURES. 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
= tena VANE WORKS, 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG STONE CARVINC AND MoD- 
co., : ELLINC. 
120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. } 
. HUGH CAIRNS, 
PLASTERERS. 48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 
GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., . 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. TELEPHONES. 
PORTABLE OVENS. S. H. COUCH CO., 
156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
H. A. JOHNSON & CO., (Send for Circular A.) 
224 State St., Boston. Mass. 
ROOFING DUCK. WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
C,H. BATCHELDER &CO.,, FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
234 State St., Park Row Bidg., New York. 
Cor. India St., Besten, Mass. 196 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. a, 


The following ... 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
- Prepared in Conformity with the 
se Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its Members by 
the Boston Society of Architects, 
| Was we - eo 8 6 BS - © aot 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- + 1895... 


Secrion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

+ 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


+ 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
+ 

SECTION 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SEcTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SEcTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

om 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

« 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

« 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

Secrion 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake. 

* 

SEcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible help 
te juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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